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ADVERTISEMENT: 


HE works here analized are the five 
volumes publiſhed in octavo; and no 
a is taken of any thing in them, but 
what relates to religion natural and revealed. | 
What his Lordſhip has allowed in favour 
of theſe, is firſt ler in one view, under the 
following heads. The force of prejudices 
and paſſions .. . The neceſſity of religion 
to government . . . The nature of man 
. . . The being, and perfections, and pro- 
vidence of God, and our duty to Him 
Future rewards and puniſhments .. . . Of 
angels and demons .. . . The want, and 
expediency, and authority of a revelation 
. - The proper proofs of Divine Revelation 
. . . Of the canon of Scripture „ 
Moſes, his hiſtory, and law . . . Of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and his apoſtles . . The truth, 
perfection, and uſefulneſs of Chriſtianity 5 
32 Myſteries, and ſacraments... - 
The clergy, external religion, and the re. 
for mation 4 „„ 


1 theſe articuhng; are ſeverally 
reviewed; the juſt conſequences of his Lord- 
; -"" 1 4 hip! 8 


8 e 

ſhip's conceſſions ſhewn; and the chief 
things, .which he has thought proper to urge 
againſt them regularly extracted. Theſe 
alſo are ſhortly and candidly anſwered, 
either from his own words, or from other | 


conſiderations, in the Plaineſt manner, 


This is the deſign, and the method, of 
the following treatiſe. 751 the r © find 
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The fore 7 prejudices and; lee. wy 
5 nl e alt 
IHE. more important notions! are, the Vol. I. 
more liable they are likewiſe to be p. 13. 

5 abuſed by prejudices and habits, that 
 infe& the mind, and put a wrong biaſs on 


it. he 
Human affe&tions ok afions mingle. in + 5 5. 
their enquiries, as they often do; for r 
ſophers are not free from them. 
Our affections and paſſions put frequently Vo ua 
- a biaſs ſo ſecret, and yet ſo ſtrong, on our P · 97. 5 
judgments, as to make them "avs n the 
diredtion of SE 51 0 2 Mok 


The neceſſrj of religion to government. / | 
CY IL government cannot ſubſiſt well Vol. L 


Wr 


without religion... pe. 326. 
A community of Atheiſts never exiſted out Vol. II. 
of Mr. Bayle 's! cad... 25 p. 228. 


That religion 18 neceſſary to Arengthen' Vol. III. | 
government cangor be denied, F bris ved p. 45: 
N The | 


0 60 
P. 67. The good effects of maintaining, and the 
bad effects of neglecting religion, had been 
ertremely viſible in the whole courſe of 52 
..- _ Roman government. | 
p. 330. To make government effectual to all che 
good purpoſes of it, there muſt be a religion; 
this natural religion muſt be national; and 
the national religion muſt be maintained in 
reputation and reverence; all other religions 
or ſects muſt be kept too low to become the 
rivals of it. Theſe are, in my apprehenſion, 
_ firſt principles of good policy. 7 
p. 331. A teſt and toleration, the two moſt com- 
patible things in the world. * 
Vol IV. In the world ancient be; modern, the 
9. - 394 general ſtate of mankind increaſes in happi- 
| - nels, or declines to miſery, as virtue or vice 
+ popup in en n . | 
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| Foo ene 
$ C7 4 $>7 Eo. e 75. nature of wes. pry | 


1 ; «OL 107 4 | 
E:  YVolL1 HE ſole criterion.we have of immaterial 
3 7. 101. ſpirit is our own ſpirit. 
1 p. 206. Abe we live, and move, and think ac- 
I to certain human modes of think- 
ing, and that there muſt be ſomething in the 
conflitution of our ſyſtem of being, beyond 
the known properties of matter, to produce 
ſuch Phænomena, AF, theſe, are undeniable 


| truths, | 
5. 226. We have clear and Seeed ideas of 
=”. what we call body by ſenſation, and of what 
1 | 5 1 | e call ſpirit by ele dion, 1 : 
=: 2 9 75 I would aſk, whether the e n{ciou 1 
7 5 lege e hade of the reciprocal action of 
"IP and mind” ate founded in greater 


g — 
Ul 


„ 9 . 
* WENT ES 


« 7: 5 
certainty; /than-the we ſhould have N ov 
of the conatus accedendi, this mutual ten- 
dency of erbe, It muſt be allowed 


to be ſo. SC 16 73 0 t 4 221 o& 20 2 
ent, may be dun Vol. * 


The 
from the intelli nee- whereof Wwe are Cons p. 251. 
ſcious, to a Firſt: Intelligente, infinite, and 


eternal, which is the o ne rafft intelli- 

gence, and the firſt cauſe of all things, is A 

plain and obvious to the W of every : 

WN 88 e 4 a . E 
an 15. OW to in, t 8 oweſt o Il. 3 

| Rab Bp intelligent be ings s and m oral agents. p. 169. 4 


Intelle& is certainly above powers p. 376. 
oß : mbtion and figure, nocrding to al tde. lo 
ideas we hade of them = 5, 


Reaſon we ſay is pecalidr wy and d Vol. Iv. 
we may ſay properly enough, whether: we p. 2. 
conceive this faculty in man and beaſt to de 8 4 
wholly different in Kind,” or whether we con- 2 
eeive it to che vaſtly tranſcendent in ian. i 
Man is moſt apparently ſuperior to Other . 316. 
animals an en nhabitant of is 4 
planet. 141191 703 5 i 369% ihn a 
Men have more to am and more to p. 385. * 
do than other | animals; are prepared for à 1 
more improved ſtate, and for greator--hap- 
| *2do bog oifhow bloody torr 36d .OT.ioV MM 
Alis happineſs'extedds that ofehis fellow p. 388. 
creatures, at leaſt as much as the dignity of 
his nature exceeds the dignity of theirs. 
God, when he gave us reaſon, left us to p. 392. 
our freewill to make a1 proper lor improper 
uſe of it: ſo that v are obliged to our Creator 
for a certain rule andiſufficient means of ar- * 12 * 
riving at happineſs, and have none to * 
but durſelves, when we fail of it. 3 
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mY 
vol. V. „Mas is 2 religious; us well as 4 ſociab 
p. 97. creature, made to know and to adore his 
Creator, to diſcover and to obey his will. 
p. 98. Greater powers of reaſon, and means of 
nowlege, have been meaſured out: to us 
128.9 than — that we we might be 
able to fulfill — — of our 
mares wh Tunes 3 % no doubt, 
hoo the $8 an "900 | 
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+ 190 "God, and our duty to him. 
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Vol. „Toa that God was” known and not 
p. 218. rſhipped, is little leſs abſurd, than it 
10 | would be to fays that he was worſhipped and 
8 9 man known. ner $ %; 7 VET 99 


— 


p. 232. The knou and worſhip ef the one 


true God have been known from 
the beginning, by all the people of the 


i b. 02 161209 vinmnigge Now ei acl - 
p. 278 Our reach in ſiüfictent, unaſſiſted, to de · 
monſtrate what is neceſſary concerning, Godls 
- exiſtence, nature, and attributes, his 
dence over his creatures, and their duties to | 
him and one another. * Nett Sit 
vol. III. That men ſhould worſhip and obey God, 
P. 388. is ag -fit, as it is true that they depend upon 
| „ lon is Prof 36 rot ROT 
© 395. Even on the ſuppoſition of eternal neceſs 
differences, and independent natures, it 
would be ſtill true, that the will of God con- 
ſſtiitutes che obligation of d miner 0! ;21 0 
"F IV. Of the fitneſs of Gods acting we are in no 


p. 19. W Wer 18 ee 
"> yp ee 1 
Ty Te } c einn N 


(9) 
God is the firſt and greateſt object of our p. $6. 
gratitude, hg, and hope, and * 

re 

The religion of nature teaches to worſhip p. 31. 
God in ſpirit and in truth, i. e. eee 

ſincerely.” | 

To keep up a ak ſenſe of ic our SIA. wat p. 1 75. 
on God, for which purpoſe prayer may be a 7 
very uſeful, and conſequently a very ratiound, 
expedient, is the duty of every man. : 

"I here are no arguments but à poſteriori, p- 223. 

ove the firſt cauſe to be intelligent. Na 
neceſſary connection between the mataral p. 224. 
5 moral 5 of God, no man who | 
believes in him will deny. 

Tze care of man has not been neglected by p. 326. 

God.. . God neither contrives nor exe- 
cutes like man. His means are ſimple, his 
purpoſes various; and the ſame ſyſtem, that 4 
N the greateſt, anſwers the leaſt. Wy 

The wiſdom is not fo often lie by p. 328. 
us, as the power of God; nor ern | 
as the wiſdam. But a multitude of the 4 
phznomena being conformable.to our ideas 
of goodneſs, it is the higheſt abſurdity not to 
_ acknowlege it in all. More Faun than 

evil here experienced. 

The evils, 3 bib ſaid. to . p. 337. 
from God, are, for the moſt part, ſoonn 
over; but ambition, avarice, and other ruling 
paſſions, are never ſated: and the ſame 
perſons expoſe themſelves anew and conti 
nually, to wall the evils: that: Accompany; the 
purſuit of: them. 9 A1 & i n fi 21 

How ſhould. finite meaſure infinite? God's p. 3 $5: 
manner of n no: "—_— than: 

I manner. of, being. bus an 
A 5 Mens 


610) 


P. 388. Mens greateſt evils are from themG@tves, 

not from God. General calamities may 

| be — = as chaſtiſements; for chaſtiſe- 

ments are reaſonable, when there are any to 
be amended by partaking in them, or 

being at leaſt ſpectators of them: in this 

light they ſhould teach mankind to adore and 

to fear that Providence, which governs the 

world by r as well as general Apen | 

ſationss. | 

. 258 I ſhould rouſe in my — 5 a grateful ſenſe 

of theſe advantages above all others; that Iam 

24 creature capable of knowing, of adoring, 

and worſhipping my Creator, capable of 

3 diſcovering his will in the law of my nature, 

and capable of. eee my pied by 

ing it. 

Vol. v. 1 do not . particular providencks. 45 
P. 14. To keæep up a belief of particular provi- 
975 34. dences, ſerves to keep up a belief. . of 

tdthe efficacy of prayer and of. che rites 

8 of external devotion. | 
p. 95. In the works of men, the oF nd 
3 ſchemes. produce very hardly and very 
_ anjanttginly, one fingle effect. In the works 
of God, one ſingle ſcheme. produces a mul- 
tude of different effects, and anſwers an im- 
| 5 15 2 menſe variety of purpoſes. i. IIe n „ 
5 p. 148. We muſt believe, if we think, worthily of 
505 ah Supreme Being, that he will not proceed 
with his human creatures, in any ſtate, in 
violation of that juſtice which he has con- 
ſtituted in the nature of things, and whereof 
| he has made them able to acquire ideas and 

24 30 {© notions. ni SAMS AE e ell witli, 

P- Ie eee we are taught to aſcribe 

e and a to God, wherever he 
1 | intended 


0 119 1 
ted that we ſhould: fo aſcribe them, ie. 
wherever either his works or the diſpenſations „ IF 
of his providence do as neceſſarily commun: 
cate theſe notions. to our minds, as thaſe “ = 
wiſdom and power News to _ 
the whole extent of bot, 


An all- perfect, ſelf-exi Being, he p. 486; 
ſource of all exiſtence, inv ſb e and incom=- © 
prehenſible; the author, not only of al} that 
is viſible and comprehenſible to his creatures; 
but of all that is in the whole extent of Be 
nature, whether. viſible or comprehenſible W re 
| them or not. Ist Tt * 10) x 
I incline to think,; that the unity of aFirf p. N 
Tneelligent GD "wen the. Rm Valieor | 2 
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Fiir + rewind) and benden. 
5 33 
122 would not. deny the immortality. of the Vol. I. 
* 6 7 52 , 270. 
"The dodrine of future rewards, pris 20s: 
2 (which is no doubt a great re- 
1285 * men) ſuppoſes the immortality 4” 
| ou Jo 2 
aA By, the heathen, ene wi to DO p. 354. 
91 .of morality and habits, of piety, that 
great 3 which conſiſts in the rewards Rag 
and puniſhments; of another life, and which © © 
had been added very. wiſely to the law f 
nature d WAS inculcated o 850 every . 
man muſt apply it to himſelf. 1 
Sanctions of this Jaw . in the vol. © i 
theiſtical ſcheme . hence future rewards p. 294. ot 1 
and puniſh Ben 212 5 * thoughts i 
he 5 — 
. 8 - "A 


G 


Vol. III. The ſanction of the law of teligion's' & 
P. 46. ternal puniſhments 1 in another life. * 


p. 374. God has given us a manner of knowing 
fitted to our: ſyſtem, and ſufficient for all our 
real buſineſs in it. We 'can' conceive no 

other. But is there then no other? 

Vol. IV. Rewards and puniſhments in a future ſtate 

p. 206. el to be taught long before we have any 

t into antiquity ; and when we begin to 
have'rany, we find it 3 25 „This 
| owing to a natural deſire to exiſt. 

p. 207. This belief could not fail to dene 
effect on the manners of man, to encourage 
virtue, and to reſtrain viſſe 

P- 311. Reaſen will not deny that there is to be a 
future ſtate: and the doctrine of rewards 
and puniſhments in it has ſo great a tendency 

5 | to enforce civil laws, and to reſtrain the 

E* vices of men, that reafon..... will not de- 
=_ | cide againſt it on principles of good policy. 
TLe'et ckis doctrine Teſt on the authority of re- 
velation. A theiſt, who does not believe che 
Ea, can bave no objection | to _ | 

Fo doctrine 1 in general. | 

+: 324. a natures Qefigned for different 

es. 
poa4s 6 doctrines more inculcated than thoſe 
of a future ſtate . which excited devotion: 
p. dg” 'We'wiſh''to be immortal... Nonentity 
is not reconcileable to my inward ſentiment... 

Vol. V. The opinion of the'tertors of another life 

in. ks 5 do ſome £ N 1 

_ it could do no hurt. Pl IT Ro 

r. 125. The ancient and moderr Bpicureane — 

voke 1 my indi 3 when — as 
hty acquiſition; their pretended certain 
to thac e body and foul dye er 
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| Fe "8 
they had this certainty then, would the dif 


covery be ſo collectable ? 
g 0. reform offenders is neither the . 144. | 
nor the principal, end o puniſhments. 


\ Thoſe of an inferior kind may have this in- 
tention. Fhoſe that are epa, maſt have 3 
ſome other The criminal is executed M4 "OE. 
for the ſake of others. — 
Clandeſtine puniſhments ma ts may — 145. 
in ſome degree to the g ſociety ö 
putting out of it ſuch * are N to x th 1 
There may be fewards und es 21 * 
reſerved i in another life, 7 7+ 117 
en the Jews, rebirchs of puniſhment, p. 356. 
future as well as preſent, eternal as well | 
temporary, "could never be too much multi- 
: Long Hes 0 e inculoated.”- 


# 


ag LL 
© Of a and lat nay Og OT 
T. diftinRion. of the pod and eil 88 n. 
mons . : had been mien p. 20. 


remoteſt antiquity. 5x13 

There may be oreited: chin or intel p. 146. 

gences much ſuperior to urs. | 

We hold: no very exalted. rank among the p. 215 

intellectual creatures of God. 55 
There is a gradation from man, theokgh vol. IV. 

variqus forms of ſenſe, intelligence, and * 2 

reaſon, up to e cannot be knuẽun 


by us, becauſe. of their diſtanęe from us, wo | 
whoſe rank in the intellectual n en 88 fg 
above our eee | 2813 36 ar 
fk oidighnog eanbuncg 4 -.oÞwmd FP Sr if 
Che * 201 2 * 104 VI 
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vol 11 may be id, that an 8 
p- 154 


of God on the human mind, 
. the word inſpiration ig now! uſed to 
daeenote, is not more inconceivable than the 
- - ordinary action of mind on body, and of 
body on mind : and I confeſs that it is not. 


P. a8. It would be ſor the intereſt. of the im- 


materiality and immortality of the ſoul, and 
by ice of the rewards and puniſh- 
ments of a future ſtate, and ſeveral other 
dactrines, to let them reſt on the authority 
of revelation . fevelation apart, there is 
no poſitive or e F of any 
theſe doctrines. 
Vol. II. When a revelation has u the authenticity 
p- N02. of human teſtimony, when it appears con- 
ſiſtent in all its parts, and when it contains 
nothing inconſiſtent with any real knowlege, 
which we have of the ſupreme all- perfect 


* 
— 8 


Being, and of natural religions ſuch a reve- 


lation is to be received witk the moſt pro- 


found reverence, the moſt entire ſubmiſfion, 


and the moſt unfeigned thankſgwing. 
Vol. II. Revelation was given to enforce the prac- 


_ 306. tice of morality by -a ſuperior authority. 


P. 371. When the truth of à revelation is efta- 
bliſhed, we are to believe implicitly; rp 


p. 386. The authority f revelation confirming 


that of Plato. | 20431 HD. SLUG IDO 3 {15 
p. 390. There are many things dnintalligitle in 
the ancient philoſophers, many inconſiſtent 


and n even among thoſe who 
wrote 
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ciſion; for I except neither Cicero nor Se- 
neca. 


be two. nobleſt gifs of God Tot im. 


natural reaſon, and ſupernatural revelation. p. 309. 


Tbe law of nature is not een Vol. IV. 
Kaan. fu nitro 205500 309P- 22. 


The firſt FRO of every chin that p. 41 * 


requires human underſtanding, and 
induſtry to be imployed 5 are right 


ly laid in nature; they are obvious tò aur : 


rch, and we are able to diſcover and pur- 
ſue the conſequences of them in ſpeculation 


and in ene But in doing this, we are 


left, as I may fay, to ourſelves. We owe 
the fr diſcoveries to our own obſervation, 


application and induſtry. We may do this 
well or ill ; We may do too little or attempt 


too much, according to the uſe, and the 
right or wrong judgment we make of our 
faculties; for the bona et mala ratio, that 


Cotta inſiſts upon ſo much, is 1 


elſe. 
+.» reaſon not given to all alike, 


tains ate general. 


"ret S Mailen owned. to be anchent p 178. 


* 


a, 


and univerial }- 3c: 1567 304 959 Ga0 


and the progreſs we make-afterwards to the 
ſtrength of our own underſtandings, to our 


* 


v. 9. 
The law is plain, but the Precepts it eon- p. 101. 


Plato infinuates in many 88 they want p. 178. 


arrthemegeffty af a divine revelation to di. 


coven the external ſervice God requires, and 
the expiation for ſin, to give ſtnonger aſſu- 


rances of: the rewards and puniſimentꝭ that 


await men in u deen and to 
— 2 1158 iii 9 Gs 24814 en 


t * 4 — - 
TK es £4 „ 4 
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frame a f of” God 's ernment in 
heaven 1 wr . 
1. 187 In natural theology the knowledge of the 
philoſophers was confined to a _ few ge 
neral propoſitions. 1 

7. 186. The heathen philoſophers had not ſuffici 

ent means of reforming-mankind. - 

p. 1 As nothing ſhould be negleRed, that 1 may 
enforce moral obligations, and all the duties 
of natural religion, ſo nothing may ſeem in 
ſpeculation fo proper to this purpoſe as a 
true reyelation, or a e pro to 
be true. 

p. 252. Reafon'is e dd modeſt.” She never 

_ * affects to lead men beyond her bounds, but 
delivers them over to revelatioͤn. 

p. 350. A future ſtate was ſanctified by revelation 

«+.» With the immortality of the ſoul. Fhus 
theſe deſerve our reſpect, and challenge "wo 
- Implicit belief of every chriſtian. 

7. 35 1. Some theiſts rather hoped, chan believed, 
the immortality of the ſoul. 

p. 356. No perfect virtue to be found among the 

ons of men. | 
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The proper proofs of divine «ei 


ak IE. ee real miracles can be operated by 
p. 213. no power, but that of God. 
Vol. V. High probability muſt ſtand ofen in Heu 
331. of certainty; or we muſt be, every moment, 
| at a loſs how to form our opinions, and 10 
g ate Our conduct. $45 104 DION G1 

P. 232. A fact, of which we ſind no . ex- 

ample within our knowledge, may have a 

conformity proper] y ſo called, with our ex- 
perience 
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perience we 2 in our expe- p. ant 
rience, none of the ſame ſort; and'yet none, | 
that imply contradiction with it. 

J conſult my reaſon, indeed, to examine, v. 304 * 
whether the fact implies contradiction; no 
more: and when I find that it does not, 1 
receive it for true, on the faith of human 
teſtimony, which is the proper proof to Mme - - Va 
of every fact, ee * ** not 1 * 
* A witneſs, = » 
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TE ne 3s eren, Git DUE Vol. Mm: 8 
2 ko; be 2 1. 2 I 
1 aſſert the authority of 40 Bible, gs * 
endeavour to _ ye out of "os reach of . 
2 ain TO) 46 | 
These Epiſtles were vt e. — "before 8x p. bs | 
Jain died. | ESD 
St. Matthew's and St. John's accounts e III. 
Chriſt's acts and doctrines art true P- 19. 
9 7 every where ſuppoſes the Js p- 20. 
theniity eue (+ of the er u798 Serip- 5 3 = 
The Jene 1d for a compoſition 3a; 8 
of +: the Evangeliſts, 12 maintained great # 3% 
credit, as ſuch, in the church for ſome een. 
2 before the council of Laodicea, As D. 1 8 al 
99s 220551 | . 
TI do 10 admit the goſpels on the Gti. 5. 332. 1 
mony of the fathers and doctors of the 4 
church, who not only bear this teſtimony 4 | 
2 but aſſembled in a council a⁊t 
rejecting man err goſpels, 
made a canon of theſe. . un T9012 0e 
b - A ſame- 
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vp 334 " ga was founded on Jucaiſan;' ud 


nn) 
A ſameneſs of ſpirit runs througtu all the 
P- 353: hiſtory of Moſes, and appears in all the 
EF f ater Koko income VION IE: 

{feed l 2 Fiſt niir 
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8 OD. is ſaid to have _ bliſs 


vol. I. 


p. 318. W name 10 Moſes, a very magnificent one 


indeed, and ſuch a one as might denote the 

Supreme Being. . . The Feaſt part of 

Moses 84045 ſufficient to draw all nations 
eiſm. 


rom pol 
Vol. II. Chultlan andes on the Jewiſh religion 
15 NN ns Scripture. See III. 9. 
0 


Moſes proved his miſſion by miracles. 1 


P. 145. A future ſtate was not revealed to Moles. 


p. 209. He therefore made à ſcruple of teaching. it. 
P- 263. The account of the fall of man isſithe 


2: -  « foundation af. the fundamental article of the 


redemption by Chriſt. 4 ib leo 


| Pp: 37% God. is not cruel ot unjuſt, becauſe he has 


not given us impeceable natures - 


vat V. Certain it is, that the traditions of the 
P. 253. Pentateuch ate of very great antiquity. 


P. 298. = lives of the- firſt men were probably 
longer than dürs. 91q Fs 2001 941 L 


the New. T e the truth of the 
Old. 42900 1502-911) Ext 2451417 
* . That the Iſraelites had a leader and 
- legiſlator called | Moſes, is proved by- the 
conſent of foreign, whom 1 call collateral 


EE 41115 1355 Atte 10 1 h Ain I 


45 witneſſes. 
b. 357. The law of the Jes exadted from them 


all the duties neceſſary to maintain rr 


n themſelves; n.. 
Ats 4 


* 19 105 . LY 
* There are 7 paſſages in Job, in p. 368. 
Ifaiah, in 8 Plalms, and in other parts of 
the Old Teſtament, which give moſt ſub _ 
lime ideas of the es be r 23 1 1 


Bein | 
Wes; it neceſſary, * Moſes, 88 ne OY 
plain . A e A _—_—_— 
* Feſus Chri TY Ry bir lau. 


e 1 
1 


ficiently manifeſted under the diſguiſe of p. 261. 
humanity. 

Chriſt taught the duties of natural religion p- 297. 
with evangelical ſimplicity. 


Chriſt certainly had not 2 need of re- P. Cad 


pen tance... 


The as of Jeſus being the Nieden p 328. | 


He ve primary, n the fey objes. of our 
fai 
St. Paul's goſpel was, in the fundamental p 346. 


principles of it, the ſame as the other a 


Apoſtles. | 
Sabellianiſm gave occaſion to Arianifm 598. 
_ Chriſt was the greateſt of, preachers, Vor II. 
Christ was at leaſt the Meſfiah promiſed P- 25. 


by Gd, foretoſd by the prophets, al ien p. 143. 


ue time. 21 42 "n 
ke ſon of God, God hingt, p. 312. 
The law of [viz... Chriſt's in Vol. IV. 
about divorces 8 


. 9 =O * 
£ 1 


and Moſaical law, amon Chriſtians. 
Ithad * OY ang i 1014 _ 


T HE Divinity of our Saviour was ſuf- Vol. II. | 


{ 
I 
© | 


ſuperior in time, [viz. P. 122. 
became in tim = Bars reſpected, I to the na 1 
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P. * St. Paul does not, I think, preſcribe any 
thing directly oppoſite to the jaw of nature, 

as the command of God to man. ä 


5. 146. The Apoſiles healed the lame, they cured 


the blind, and even raiſed the dead, to mow 
A178 their midion./ (4 

P. 232. . The Son of God, God himſelf, cis 
upon earth, was born of a woman, lived 
among men, preached a new covenant, 
wrought miracles, ſent his diſciples to all 
* who We his _— * 
them. 


* 


The truth, perfeltion 2 uſefulneſs. of \ 


Chriftianity. 


vol. II. Tr our Saviour found the whole Fey | 


in a ſtate of error concerning” the firſt 
principle of natural religion . . is allowed; 
and that the ſpreading of Chriſtianity has 
contributed to deſtroy polytheiſm, and idola- 
* " try, is true. 
p. 235. Chriſt, his Apoſtles, and the firſt NR 
ers of Chriſtianity, eſtabliſhed this religion 
buy their miracles, and by their ſufferings. 
p. 259. When we conſider the great and gloriqus 
purpoſes of this revelation, the manner in 
Which, and the Perſon, even the Son of 
_ > God himſelf, by whom it was made; and 
all the ſtupendous miracles in the heavens, 
and on earth, which were W to con- 
"It bf: firm ĩ 1 
p. 268. It is for the honour of Chriſtianity to 
ſtand ſuch examinations, as Nr 1 
reyelation declines. Ne 
— bo” : 0 | 


P. 234. 


: (2 21 5 


No religion ever appeared in the world, p. 286. 


vhoſe natural tendency was ſo much directed 
to promote the peace and happineſs of man- 
kind, as the Chriſtian. 

of Ohri ia 

law of nature . teaches the great and 
fundamental principle of this law univerſal 
benevolence; recominends the precepts of 


it, and ne daeds the ee e of them 


in particular inſtances occaſionally, always 
ſuppoſes them, always enſorces Wee 
makes the law of right reaſon a law, in 
every polkble definition: of the _—_— ond 


all caval. ; n COT. 76 23 
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ity is founded the dsl p 257. 
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The f. em e e 3 Chriftp. 329. 


: publiſhed, and his Evangeliſts recorded, is a 


compleat ſyſtem to all the purpoſes of true 


religion natural and revealed Chriſt pro- 5 


ved his aſſertions by his miracles. 


Genuine Chriſtianity was taught by Goch v p- 37 


. F 


- 


Ma. 


Suppoſing Chriſtranity: to have been pure- Vol. III. 
1y an human invention, it had been the moſt p. 24- 


amiable and the moſt uſeful invention, that 


was ever eue upon wn for their 


| ” Cluiſtianity Foy if * m y ſay fo, for 2 v2 n. 
deſerts. and educated in a little province of p. _— 


the empire, had ſpread thro'/the' whole in 


the courſe of three centuries ei en Wer. 83. a 


bounds of it. 


A ben af dsds lie abe produkt of p. 312. 


human underſtanding, and therefore incom- 
plete and imperfect, liable to different con- 
ſtructions at all times, and fit to be altered 
at ſome. But this cannot be ſaid without 
err of the Chriſtian diſpenſation: 


Xx 5 
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Chriſtianity 
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() 
199915 nine Chriſtianity 
$6 3 pa go 2 2 


God: it requires 3 our yeneration, 


5 and a ſtrict conformity cor? :!: 11 
Vol. IV. Chriſtianity has all thoſe prep the 


P. 22. manner in which it was Senden: and the 


3 it to have. 


P. 23. It was confirmed by —— ang the ; 


roof was no doubt ſufficient for the conver- 
of all thoſe, who heard the publication 


os dis doctrine, and ſaw the confirmation 


of it. 1 ngen 40:7: to es! 5 501 2 © 7 1711 


p. 143. A Chriſtian profeſſes a religion n promul 
- Conformabile to the VR of nature. F 


7. 144 The goſpel of Chrift is one continued 


leſſon of the ſtricteſt morality; of juſtice, 


of benevolence, and of univerſal charity. ' 


p. i. Imitating God owned to be among the 
moſt — precepts of Chriſtian morality. 
p. 40. Under the Jewiſh and Chriſtian diſpen- 
ſations all the knowledge, and all the means, 


which are aſſumed to be neceſſary, and to 


have been deficient in the ſtate of paganiſm, 


as well as ſome means really wanting to the 


Li 30% / philoſophers, were 3 ſuppliel. 
vol V. Future rewards and puniſhments: are ſane. 
P- 151. tions of the evangelical en Fits oft 
p-. 204. Tour divines, -as well as ours, arm very 

truly of the preceptive parts, that tho na- 
tural and revealed e moni are diſtin, 
the difference Wee en is mee a dif. 
ence of oppoſition. eben bets; 329.5 
p-. 205. Meekneſs and Wonheyg eee of i in- 
jiuries, and benevolence exalted into charity, 
are the en — —— 


| ion. 
— XIIl. 


anity, is con- 


ted by God Pimſelf, and in ; every point 
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lut in the Vol. II. 


1 Tis impb üble to 


heart without an es toP- yon: | 


reaſon. its eldynch 


1500 not mean to exclude abfolutehp the vel. m. 


influence of im making converts to P. 4. 
Chriſtianity, tho. I confeſs that L have no N 
conception of it. rot 209 glitt: * vii 


The Sacraments of Buptiſm. and dhe Vol. II. 


Lord? Supper certainly divine ceremonies/':P- 311. 
Tbe Sacraments — 313• 
but profitable ceremonies; beca 
extremely proper to keep u 0 ſpirit ie of 
true natural rel 
n 5 Il HS 233K Ano r 
octrines in the Goſpel, Which p. 334+ 
K. 3 never have taught, nor is able 
to comprehend now they are taught. 
1 manner of being of truths g 
a myſtery, is ie eien on to the belief * 
any thing contained in a revelation once 


proved to be divine Feline: 't 2 * 41 br, 


Man was, according to the 8emi-pelagi- Vol. 
ary 1t6305-operate w God und ſalvation p: PR 
was open to all*who did ſo. This do&rine 
appears moderate, reuſonable, and no 
3 to the ideas of divine Jultice 


neſs. 49701 1 1 1 
Ke > more incelligitile and aer I 
ine the'” ſole Uaſign of it Was; that 


than the inſtitution of the Bord's Supp 
ſtians ſhould commemorate in common = 
death of e ene "thie "rodent on f 
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, as. well as „ chat ah were 
2 * 5 
p. 415. 8 to put the ſyſtem af xhivine. bien 
| in ex dation, and to co- operate with the 
Creator is honour enough for thæ creature. 
: vol. IV. - There is: and there needs muſt be, ſome- 
p. 252. thing marvelous in revelation. | eg: 
Vol. V. I may admit. . that things intirely and 
P. * conſiſtent with the law of nature, 
3 6. 3 be ſuperadded to it by the ſame divine 
authority, though not in a manner equally 
De authentic, and ant poſitive precepts may be 
given about things, which are indifferent by 
: - *:the — — OR * ae and which be- 
come obligatory as ſoon as ehen 
| by ſuch poſitive precepts. Ae rs: 
p. 225. There are ſecrets of the. divine nature 
und ceconomys- which human reaſon cannot 


5 ke e e it a conirDod vue 
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TY th "Qlrey, externd Religion, LA 1 for- 
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Toll. AUR divines themſelves. 00 
268. examine. Aid „SW tx 
865-2 7 The ſolemn :enaeniGtence. of a church, 

the grave and mo moving harmony of muſic, 

he pomp and order of ceremohies decentiy 
performed, the | compoſed looks, and the 

2 3 veſtments of the prieſts who per- 

{+ Fo Vall this, I think, cannot fail 

* an awful reſpect, andi to maintain 
age een of mind in the gene- 

rality. 8 mon bla ans!) 
vol. II. Arzeſ eligion begat a reſpect for 

I BS e dergy... 

TE A clergy | 


1 


A clers rey. might co-operate, with the civil p. 50. 
—— uſefully no doubt, by ex- 
hortations and reproofs, and much more by 
example, in ſubordination to him. | 

Chriſt nt out his apoſtles to teach and to p. 57. 
baptize; and the utmoſt power he gave them, 
beſides that of working miracles to convince 
and to convert, was to ſhake off the duſt of 
their feet the apoſtleg ordained others 
to ſucced them var ni e 

The eccleſiaſtical authority of the clergy-p. 3 [, 
was. neceſſary before- Chriſtianity was ha 
bliſhed by Conſtantine. - 

The Clergy were all Biſhops, 15 oh over- p. 186. 
ſcers alike, and corequal in rank and power, 
till factions ariſing, one preſbyter was ap- 
pointed by the apoſtles, or choſen by the 
faithful, to govern the reſt, and. was ſtyled . 
the Biſhop eminentie gratid. + 

The ſtate of Chriſtianity has been mended p. 292. 
to the honor of religion, and to the good 
of mankiad, by the reformation, in ſome 

iculars. OL — 

Chriſt gave his apoſtles A commiſſion top 295. 
preach ; and to baptize, to convert men by the 
miracles they wrought, and to edify and build 
up in the faith ſuch as they converted. It 
does not appear, that they, or their immediate 
ſucceſſors, Sendet the hounds of 0 com- 
miſſion. 
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is diſperſed in many p 
carefully to compare the paſſages together. 


( 26 ) 
TH E foregoing pages owe tlieir riſe te 
a a very careful peruſal of the Volumes — 
which they are extracted- The late -right 
honourable author wrote in the eſſay way; 


and, as he frequently obſerves, according 
do the freedom of converſation, not ſtrictly 
|  Attefiding to the laws of method. On this 
Account, I thought that it might be both 


to reduce what he has 
aces to ſome order, and 


proper and neceſſar 


This ſeemed to be the abt way of doing 
him and the truth both juſtice. This I have 


therefore endeavoured to do. The method 


above will T hope be allowed to be extremely 
plain and regular, and at the ſame time to 


be comprehenſive enough to take in the 


chief points of both natural and revealed 
religion. I have generally given his Lord- 
ſhip's own words ; and in the few places 
where I have only repreſented his meanin 

or preſumed to make any alteration in them, 
J hope I cannot be charged with miſtaking 


his ſenſe. His i irony is, I know; very ſtrong. 


And / ſometimes he may be * to make 
conceſſions purely for the ſake of argument. 


But in the far greater number of theſe ex- 


02 


tracts; I may ſay in almoſt all, he appears 
to be as ſerious às he ever is, in any part of 
theſe philoſophical works. Nor can we thin 


orderwiſe of him, without accuſing him of 


continual trifling with his correſpondetits, and 


* I 9 Wich his readers. 


f it be Taid; 4 Goubtleſs it will be faid, 
that in otlier parts of theſe books there are 


many paſſages irreconcileable with thoſe 
bete produced; nay, that the whole deſign 


and 


(27). 7, 
and tenor of them appears evidently to be 
to weaken and deftroy the credit of moſt 
of the articles abovementioned; I muſt 
confeſs, and it is with concern and regret, 
that I find myſelf obliged to confeſs, that 
the fact is ſo . To what purpoſe then, 
it may be aſked, is this trouble taken to ex- 
traſt and methodize ſo many paſſages, if 
they will not, after all, ſhew the real ſenti- 
ments of the author; or if we cannot collect 
his authority from them, and plead it in de- 
fence of our holy religion? . . . I can anſwer 
very truly, that they were at firſt drawn to- 
gether out of curioſity, and to help my own 
memory. And they were now publiſhed in 
hopes of communicating ſome ſatisfaction to 
ons. TY TOR JOANN 

A generous mind can take no pleaſure in + 
expoſing the errors and inconſiſtencies of 
great men. But if great men will allow 
themſelves to attack the great truths of the 
religion believed and eſtabliſhed in their 
country, and this in the moſt ſcornful and 
dogmatical manner, which is but too 'emi- 
nently the caſe at preſent; it becomes quite 
neceſſary, out of regard to the truth, and to 
our brethren, to prevent ſuch authority from 
having greater ſtreſs laid upon it than it de- 
ſerves, and the ignorant and weak from ſwal- 
lowing eagerly all thus advanced. And as 
this cannot be done without à ſober and 
zealous oppoſition to theſe errors, ſuch an 
oppoſition may be expected and required from 
every friend and lover of religion. | 
The Author of theſe papers has neither 
time nor inclination to oppoſe Lord Boling- 
broke's notions: in _ way of controverſy, 


$ 


E (28) 5 
at large. Vet he is not without expectatione, 
that the mite, . which he now throws into 
the publick ſervice, may have ſome. good 
effect. So many conceſſions in favour of fo 
many parts of our religion, notwithſtandin 
ſuch ſtrong prejudices againſt moſt of theſe, 

are very remarkable indeed; and making 
them ſhows. the,, prevailing force of truth, 
which will ſometimes operate upon the mind. 
And the. picking them out from. ſuch vo- 
luminous works, the ſorting them properly, 
and connecting them together, is placin 
them in the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt light, and 
fixing the reader's attention upon them, 
much more than if they continued ſcat- 
tered in different treatiſes, and mixed with 
very different reflections, No infidel can 
now boaſt of this noble author's authority, 
without owning it to be inconſiſtent; and 
ijnconſiſtent authority ought to have no 
weight. Whoever writes on both ſides of 
any queſtion, deſerves little or no regard from 
SHB ͥ̃ ] dd of cidat bon ny 
Indeed, had this happened occaſionally 


ww 


only, or in one or two inſtances, it might 
have been imputed to forgetfulneſs or over- 
ſight ; and candor might haye paſſed it by 


| in ſo large a Work. But ſuch, a ſeries of 
= / truths, as is now laid before the. reader, ſo 
= | contradictory. to the ſpirit which runs all 


through theſe philoſophical efſays, cannot be 
1 ; thus accounted, for. And if the friends of. 
= : revelation have not as good a claim to this 
| great writer as the enemies of it; at leaſt 
his name ought never to be mentioned to its 
_ diſadvantage. It is no very difficult matter 

from the foregoing extracts to anſwer the 
ä ; | plrincipal 


OE 


LI 
principal of the aſſertions, and of the inſi- 
nuations, with which theſe effays abound, 
againft feligion both natural and revealed, 
at leaſt, againſt fome of the moſt important 
articles of both. Together with the poiſon 
we then have the antidote; but with this dif- 
ference, that the former occurs perpetually, 
the Jatter much more thinly ; which however 
will juſtify! the endeavour to ſet this in the 
„ d TE SINIVOD: V2 
Who then can be ſo proper to anſwer 

Lord Bolingbroke, as Lord Bolingbroke? If 
what I have brought together be july at- 
tended to, remembered, and applied; we 
need be in no ſort of pain about the ill im- 
preſſion, which any other parts of his writings 
may leave on any fair conſiderate reader. 
And if perſons will only regard what he ſays 
againſt religion, they deceive themſelves, 
and ſhew the partial and prejudiced diſ- 
72 10 of their own minds; they are de- 
uded by high colouring and bold expreſſions, 
and muſt not pretend to make a fair and 
cool judgment; nor to allow both ſides 


of theſe moſt important queſtions the ſame _ 


tion. 
Thho' I decline the entering upon a minute 
and particular compariſon of all his Lordſhip 
thought proper to advance; yet I am not 
willing to ſtop at theſe general reflections. 
Let us take a ſhort review of the ſeveral 
heads, under which I have ranged his con- 
ceſſions, obſerve the conſequences which 
directly flow from them, the influence they 
ought to have on every fair enquirer, and the 
£32 12 7 a heats 8 > 3 | 9 


juſt and equitable attention and conſidera- 


( 30) 
oppoſition made againſt them in other parts 
of theſe writings. © ED PI 2D, 
THE firſt head relates to the force of 
a and paſſions. The obſervations 
e are general. They are inſerted with 
no other view than to prevent any wonder 
or ſurprize, which unheeding perſons may 
entertain, when they ſee others of ſuperior 
abilities depart from religious principles; 
and to obviate any prejudices againſt theſe 
on this account; The noble author has 
himſeli furniſhed us with a good ſolution 
of this difficulty; and gives a juſt reaſon, 
why men, even of capacity, who think in 
general rightly and judiciouſly in other 
matters, may err in thoſe of the utmoſt 
\ conſequence; and why the ſame evidence, 
which; determines their aſſent and choice in 
others, may here be. thought inſufficient. 
| The reaſon js juſt. Nor do I know that he 
=. has ſaid any thing in. other parts to take away 
_ the force of it. I wiſh we had not ſo many 
1 | ſtrong examples to confirm it. 1 
i 2 TH E ſecond head, the meceſſity of. re. 
.. C:gion, and of an e/tabliſhed religion, to 
government, is equally clear. Here this po- 
litician's ſentiments may expect their full 
weight. And the direct concluſion from 
14 hence is, that the enemies to religion and 
14 virtue are the worſt enemies to civil govern- 
= ment; and that whoever, undertakes need- 
1 leſsly to unſettle the religious principles of 
2 men, to diſturb and perplex their minds, 
and to abuſe and inſult the received faith and. 
doctrines, contributes all he can to introduce 
diſorder and confuſiom into ſociety. I ſay, - 


needleſsly. For without all doubt, there 
; N may 
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may be caſes, there have been ſuch, in 
which it is neceſſary to aflert clear and im 
portant truths, and to diſprove eſtabliſhed 
errors, ge theſe _ the credit, or 
deſtroy the efficacy, of religion in general, 
or of Chriflianity/Ja — os 4 f. airs 
here, if people really intend any good by 
their oppoſition, the moſt becoming and the 
ſureſt way of ſucceeding would be, to propoſe 
their difficulties and objections as humbly 
and modeſtly as they can, and to attempt to 
ſupport them only by reaſon and argument. 
That the many attacks we have known of 
late againſt the religion of this nation, have 
not been made in this temper and ſpirit, 
no one, who has looked into them, can 
deny or doubt. They are equally: inſolent 
and unneceſſary. Believers have reaſon to 
be offended, to ſee things they juſtly eſteem 
ſacred treated with a levity moſt unſuitable 
to their nature. And every friend of our 
conſtitution muſt highly diſapprove of ſuch 
bold attempts to prejudice men againſt a 
religion, on which our laws are built, and 
the truth of which they continually ſup- 
A tlie en | Lich Es" 0} 
"We ſee under the twelfth head, that what 
Lord Bolingbroke here ſays of religion in 
general, he allows to be true of Chriſlianity, 
that it is beſt ſuited to promote the intereſts 
of - ſociety and government. How very 
impolitic then muſt it be to oppoſe it? or 
what public good can be expected to ariſe 
from this oppoſition? The goſpel deſerves 
every degree of countenance and protection 
from ſuperiors, all manner of reverence and 
ſubmiſſion from private perſons, as its views 
VER | B 4 "0s 
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are ſo eminently the union and happineſs of 
both. And a proportionable increaſe of vice 
and mitchief has followed, and muſt ever 
follow, every neglect and contempt of it. 
Here a paſſage in the twelſth letter of the 
diſſer tation on parties occurs to my memory. 
It will ferve to illuſtrate the point we are 
upon. ** Some men there are, the peſts 
* of ſociety I think them, who pretend a 
great regard to religion in general, but 
5 who. take every opportunity of declaiming 

te publicly againſt that ſyſtem of religion, 
16 or at leaſt againſt that church eſtabliſh= 
«© ment, which is received in Britain 
«I am perſuaded, that [ſuch men]... 
©. have not yet prepared and agreed upon the 

4% plan'of/'a new religion. We: ſhould 
e find: ourſelves: then without any form of 
ee religion.“ 

LE us now ae to the third hn) 
vader: which we ſhall find very high things 
 faid of human nature, and indeed as much 
as can well be ſaid. Man is here declared 
to be an immaterial, ſpiritual, intelligent, 
reaſonable, moral agent; compounded of 
body and mind; the principal inhabitant of 
the earth; prepared for happineſs ſuitable 
to his nature; created with free- will to 
attain this, if he pleaſes; and made able to 
perform the duties of religion, the chief 
purpoſe of his deſtination .. The direct 
conſequence of all this is, that he is an ac- 
countable creature, and liable to be re- 
warded, and puniſhed for his actions; and 
this, not only as a member of ſociety, and 
according to the laws of the country he 
e to live. i in, but as a private PR, 
3 © an 
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and an individual, according to the laws of 
God Almighty, which he is thus made 
capable of diſcovering and obeying + It 
E I think, clearly follows from the fore- 
going repreſentation! that this ſuperior hap- © 
pineſs, and higheſt deſtination, of man muſt 
have a view beyond this ſhort, frail, pre- 
carious, unſatis factory, if not miſerable; life; 
that notbing here can N sf anſwer our 
talents and capacities; eſpecially as this 
writer expreſsly ſays, that © in thoſe inferior Vol. V. 
1 (purpoſes, that regard animal life, other p. 98 
creatures have by nature the advantage 
«© gver men.” . : 
Aſtoniſhing it is, that w ſite” a genius 

ſhould not ſee theſe plain conſequences of 

what he had owned. And yet we muſt think 
they eſcaped him. For it is but too certain, 

that he frequently ſets himſelf againſt them. 
Nay ſometimes he contradicts his own Bene 5 


ci pls... 

Our being a compound of material und Vol. I. 
immaterial ſubſtance is denied. u p. 20. 
All ſpirits are declared hypothetical, eX- p P. 102. 

cept the infinite ſpirit. 

_ diſtinction wet n and foul argued 1 0 198. 

agai nnn 


That there are ichn! nitupes diſtin Pp. 242. 
from- corporeal, we have no W e ham 
as e 

All the ohahotirens TIO our birth to our p. 269. 
death feem repugnant to the . 
and immortality of the ſoul. 

There may be created minds or intelli- Vol. IT. 
gences much ſuperior to ours, but not im- P. 146. 


e ag Wer Os: | 
3 Man's 
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Vol. III. Man's participating of the divine nature, 
p 133. and being made after the image of God 
Ileidiculed as proceeding from * pride of 
| Wan An 
p. 135. It is madneſs and dreaming to ſuppoſe a 
ſoul i in man. 
vol. IV. Man the principal inhabitant of this planet. 
p. 316. It will not follow, that it was made for his 
ſake, nor that infinite wiſdom had no other 
end of making him, than that of nnen 
i happy creature. 
p. 393. While ſelf-love N SOcial are the fame 
. - +» every reaſonable man will confeſs, that 
ſuch a tate is as happy, not only as human 
eye ever ſaw, or human ear ever heard, but 
as the heart of man can conceive. to belong 
to humanity... , 971-166 v7 
Vol. V. National virtue 1 1 vice have 
p. 100. always produced national happineſs and na- 
tional miſery in a due proportion, and are 
by conſequence the great ſanctions of the 
law of nature. Theſe ſanctions are ſuf- 
ficient, in terrorem, to the collective bodies 
of men, and the puniſhment of individuals is 
left to the diſcipline of thoſe laws which every 
ſociety makes; for its own ſake. 
p. 110. Tt is plain, by the whole courſe of God' 8 
providence, that he regards his human 
creatures collectively, not individually. 
P. 111, Individuals are the objects of human Juſtice 
\ſacieties; of men of divine juſtice. - 
J O theſe extracts others may be added, 
which will be produced, when we come to the 
head of future rewards and puniſhments. I 
beg now to make a few reflections on theſe 
3 "=. | Every 
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2... ragy. 1, 1 To 
Every one muſt ſee here a very different 25 
account of human nature from that which 
was before taken from this noble writer. 
Many important Privileges, which were then 
ranted, are here dented or explained away. 
heſe contradictions appear. impoſſible to be 
reconciled, We. cannot then, embrace, al} 
theſe opinions. And it is ſurely, for the 
honor of our nature, which I know.not why - _ 
we ſhould ſtudy or deſire-to' renounce, as 
wool as an act of gratitude to our Creator, to 


chuſe the, former. 


. To mention only a few of the difficulties, 
which occur to me on comparing all theſe 
paſſages together. 1. If the argument, fron 
our own intelligence to a Figl Fuel ene jd 
plain and obvious, and if the ſale criterion of 

" immaterial. 2 5 is aur own, ſhirit; then 
how will it be poſſible to prove that God is 
a ſpirit, unleſs. we grant at the ſame time, 
that there is ſomething ſpiritual within us? 
If motion cannot be produced by mere mat- 
ter, much leſs can life, and thought, and 

reaſoning, willing, chooſing,” determining, 

loving, Mang Sc, Theſe cannot be the 

effects or properties of matter, 1 Where- h 
ever they are found, they muſt proceed from 
| ſome immaterial ſubſtance, and exiſt alſo in 
ſuch, We may not be able perfectly to ex- 
plain or comprehend what this} is. But to 
deny its ſpirituality on this account would be 
abſurd. We know there is, and muſt be, 
a difference no leſs than infinite between our 
own mind, nay between the moſt exalted 
created mind, and the Supreme Divine 
mind. But we cannot from hence gather, 
that there is no, ſort cf affinity or likeneſs 
Ee 79a. "315 
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þ between them, or that they are not only in 


degree, but in kind, altogether diflimilar. 
Or, if this be really "the caſe, I do not ſee, 
how the exiſtence of the one could be pro- 


ved from the others. Theſe properties and 


affections, of which we are conſcious, and 
of which we ſee the effects, muſt ſubſiſt in 
ſome ſubject or other. Call this ſoul, or 
mind, or what you will, it muſt be different 
from, and ſuperior to matter. They can- 
not ſpring from mere matter or motion, be- 


ing ſtill, eps genere, diſtin and more ex- 


© lent. _ If then you contend, that matter 
is Capable of all his, the obj Won recurs, 
and is, I think Nun e that the caſe 
might have been originally the ſame in the 
Deity; and then how will you from theſe 


kerffects demonſtrate an Immaterial cauſe 880 


that by denying yourſelf to be a ſpiritual 
being, you take away the very foundation of 


your argitiment, the ſole criterion T 2 b 


general 1 a wo "EI. : 
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is not an N Wine property of matter, yet it may 


be ſu eradded to it by God; we may aſk, why, 


if this be ſo, they may not have been original 7 


joined together in God himſelf. The objection 


then remains. If thought, &c. may become 


properties of matter. I ſee no reaſon why this 


might not always have been the ſubject of them. 
How then ſhall we prove God to be mate than 
matter ? which Lord Bolingbroke allows him to 
be, . as. indeed every one muſt, Who is fit to be 
argued with. The conſequence then is, that 
we ourſelyes are, in part, immaterial beings, as 
all our notions of immateriality are allowed to 


proceed from what we add ang feel within 
ourſelves. 


. Ges 
2. If wwe have clear and determinate ideas 
of body by ſenſation, and of ſpirit” by reflec- 


tion, and a conſcious knowlege of the rectpro- 
cal action of body and Mint which is grant- - 
ed, and is undeniable; then we muſt be 
compounded of material and immaterial ſub- 

ance . . . then there is a diſtinction between 
foul and body . . then we may, nay muſt; | 
"have ſome knowlege of ſpiritual natures di- | = 
inct from corporeal, and may 1 nf a "ſoul = 
without madneſs and dreaming. 1 

3. Neither can all ib. plænomena from 5 

our birth to our death be repugnant to its im- 

materiality and immortality. Some depen- 
dance indeed it has on the body, . 
muſt receive its firſt ideas and impreſſions 
from ſenſe, and will frequently partake of 1 
the imperfections of this its companion. - 
Yet how ofteri do we ſee dulneſs and firength 
inthe ſame perſons? how oſten a fine genius I 
and capacity, an excellent head and an ex- 4 
cellent heart, exerting themſelves, when | 
joined with a-weak 7 diſtempered conſti- 
tution? How often do they ſurvive the ruins 
of the body, if I. may fo ſpeak, and diſplay 
their peculiar powers in times of ſiekneſs, 4 
nay when near the approach of their dito 8 
| "I from it ? SY 
| It is, I think, impoſſible to conceive 
ny difference between minds and intelligen- $2 
ces, and immaterial ſpiritual beings; tho' 1 
the noble writer's ſcheme required him to 
_ diſtinguiſh between them, when he allow- 
ed, that there might be one, but not the 
other. If intellect is above the mere powers = 
of 4 and figure, it _—_— be” ie „„ 
ria 6 DH e nnr p | 
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5. If we are obliged to our Creator for a 
certain rule, and ſufficient means of arriving 
at happineſs; then, I apprehend, it will fol- 
low, that the end of God's making man 
was to make him an happy creature, at leaſt 
a creature capable of happineſs. And in- 
deed, what other ond. can we role of our 
creation? | 
Laſtly, Ka man 16 4 religious, 45 ai & as a 
ſecial creature, and a free and moral agent; 
it appears to be undeniable, that there is a 
law of nature, antecedent to, and diſtinct 
from, the law of ſocieties; that the ſanc- 
tions of national happineſs and miſery are 
not the ſole ſanctions of the law. of nature, 
if they are properly ſo * all; that theſe are 
not ſufficient to make particular men religi: 
ous and virtuous; and that individuals muſt 
be the objects of Divine Providence and 
Divine 1 8 Whether there ever was 
any public ſtate completely happy accordin 
to His Lordſhip's deſcription, in one of the 4 
extracts, may be 3 ueſtioned. Allow 
that there were. It muſt. be granted, that 
ſome very good — — be very unhappy, 
and ſome very bad ones very proſperous, in it. 
The phyſical evils and inconveniencies, to 
which the former ſtand expoſed, ſuch as ioſs of 
health and friends, r eee and po- 

verty, will hinder. them from taking an 
e ſhare in the general happineſs. And i | 
the puniſhment of individuals is left to hu- 
man laws, yet the rewarding them can very 
ſeldom, and in few inſtances, be provided 
for by theſe. And yet rewards are as much 
ſanctions as puniſhments can be; and the 
eee diſtribution of the one is as much 
2 | : Apart 
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a part of juſtice as that of the others 
On the other hand, neither can legal puniſh- 
ments be ſufficient. In many caſes the 
crimes cannot be ſo aſcertained, as that the 
puniſhments will be certainly proportioned 
to the guilt. In many theſe will be evaded. 
The hopes of being undiſcovered, which 
hopes will alſo ſometimes ſucceed, will de- 
feat the good effect of them. And bad men, 
if they find their account at preſent in their 


corruption and iniquity, will look with great 


indifference on the public miſery they con- 
tribute to. So that ſome higher and more 
certain ſanctions of religion, and the law of 
nature, ſuch as muſt affect individuals in a 
nearer and cloſer manner, are ſtill wanted 
to enforce it. We ſee the neceſſity of ſome 
happineſs and miſery more proportioned to 


| the. tight uſe, or abuſe, of the talents and 


faculties now granted us. And as the brutes 
have confeſſedly the advantage of us with 


. reſpe&t to animal life ; the benefits of ſocial - 


life, were theſe all, would not make us full 
amends, nor anſwer the ſuperior dignity: of 
cub natures. d layo7 200207 20 

THE fourth head is a very comprehenſive 
one. It contains the great articles of the 
Being, Perfections, and Providence of God, 
and aur duty to Him. Theſe are ſaid to be 


- demonſtrable by our reaſon. So is His 


Nature. His unity, incomprehenſibility;the. | 
connection between His natural and moral 
attributes, His power, and wiſdom, and 


odneſs, the particular chaſtiſements He. 


ometimes ſends, the eaſineſs of His opera- 
tions, His all- perfection, ſelf-exiſtence, and 
intelligence, are largely granted. It is _ | 


Vol. I. The unity of God was not the primitive 


tw)- 


* declared, that His will conſtitutes the 


obligation of duty; that we ought inwardly 
and ſincerely to worſhip and obey Him; 
that He is the Greateſt Object of our gfati- 


tude, reſignation, . hope, bed addreſſes; that 


our higheſt honor is to know and ador 
Him, to diſcover His will, and to promote 


our happineſs by obeying it; and that the 


Unity of the Firſt Cauſe was ofiginally the 
Univerſal belief of mankind: 

I am by no means deſirous to infinuare; 
that this noble writer had any atheiſtical 
doubts about him of the exiſtence of The 
One True God, the Firſt Cauſe of all, of 


whom he ſpeaks i in ſuch ſtrong terms of re- 


verence and veneration. And I. am con- 
cerned to give any paſſages, which may ſeem 


to interfere with what is here faid, but im- 


partiality requires me to deen the follow: 
ones. 


p. 3 oo. faith of mankind. Revelations to the father, 

and to the reſtorer of the whole human race, 
might have eſtabliſhed this faith univerſally : 
but without revelation it could not be that 
even of any one people, till obſervation and 
meditation, till a full and en, exerciſe of 
reaſon, made it ſuch. 8 


Vol. II. God's continual operation on matter de- 


p. 58. nied. 


p. 367-24 The moral nene of God, the pawl 


ral ſyſtem: of his petpidencey as inſcratable | 


to man as to beaſts. in 
Vol. III. Abſurd in the Jews to make God an ator 
p. 114. immediately, and perſonally, as it were, in 


the creation, and in hy Ger ele of the 


5 os. * 5p 1 8 3 2 | e It: 
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The diſtinction between God's phyſical p. 411. 
and moral attributes, I do not ſee one reli- | 
gious purpoſe that it is neceſſary to anſwer. - 

.. . + » tender and hearty concern for the 
happineſs of man . . . ftrange words' to 9 
applied to the Supreme Being 

God's moral attributes, holineſs, good- p- 412. 
neſs, juſtice, righteouſneſs, and truth, are 
not diſcerned in his works, as to be proper 
objects of our imitation.. / ' 

God has not eſtabliſhed particiilar pro- Vol. IV. 
vidences for particular nations, much leſs for P. 171. 
particular men, as far as we can diſcover by 
the help of reaſon and experience. 

Men are fond of acceſs to the Supreme p. 175. 
Being. wann can Hatter humanity w - 
much. 

To know that an All- perfect Being ex- p. 20% 
iſted by the neceſſity of his nature, and that 
his wiſdom and power are infinite, is repre- 
ſented as knowing as much of God as natu- Vol. V. 
ral religion requires. P- 76. 

The phyſical and moral fy ſtems have no p. 14. 
need, like the bungling c and imper- 
fect infiititions;' of men, to be carried on 
by frequent interpoſitions and partial direc- 
tions, that they may continue to anſwer the 
end of their Maker. 

The theiſt admits enough particular provi- p. 28. 
dences to break through and overturn the | 
natural order and conſtitution of che er 
and moral ſyſtem; 8 

Particular providences would! be fo _— 83. 
miracles in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word. 

God does not govern the world by par- p. 99. 5 
ticular man _ it ſeems to be con- * | 

Ws etl trary 
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trary to what e wiſdom has eſtabliſhed, 
„ nts . God's juſtice and good- 
p. 170. em conceive 8 ice and 
neſs bounded, l 
P- yore 3 Demonſtration alone. not even univerſal 
tradition, the ſole proof of the Being of God, 
F. * The variety of the phænomena, which 
ſtruck their ſenſes, — lead the generality 
moſt probably, to imagine a variety of 
Cauſes; and more obſervations, and deeper 
reeflections, than the firſt men could make, 
were neceſſary to prove the Unit 3 the 
Firſt Cauſe. That ſome made at 
leaſt very early, can ſcarce be — 


My rellections on this head are theſe. 
by: THAT the one true God muſt have been 
from the beginning known by all... and, that 
"the Unity F God was not the primitive faith 
of mankind... . are ſelf· contradictory propo- 
ſitions, and cannot both be true; tho? they 
are here both twice aſſerted. If we abide by 
the former, this writer allows, it muſt have 
originally come from revelation. If we 
| hold the latter, the need of | revelation to 
teach this firſt . principle of religion to all, 
is clear. I fay, to all. For tho' it be ca- 
pable of being diſcovered by obſervation and 
meditation, and à full and vigorous exerciſe 
1 | of reaſon ; yet this muſt, have been a work 
= 15 of ſome time, which all are not equal to; 
| 7 and yet all from the beginning: were con- 
_ cerned to know, tir and. ay the 
One True God. 
2. If reaſon is ſufficient to demonſtrate 
God's attributes and Providence, how is it, 


_ his moral attributes, and the general fi- 
em 
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ftem of his Providence is ſaid to be as in- 
ſerutable to man as to beaſts? If God is an 
All- perfect Being; ſurely holineſs, -good- 
neſs, juſtice, righteouſneſs, and truth, are 
perfections, as much at leaſt ſo as power 
and wiſdom; which indeed without the o- 
thers are not proper foundations for our gra- 
titude, reſgnation, hope, or addreſſes. None 
of theſe attributes can be comprehended by 
us; but they are all diſcoverable. We may 
both argue up to them, and down again 
from them all. It is owned to be the hi WW 
abſurdity not to acknowledge the Divine 6 — 
neſs 1 in all his works; and to be neceſſary to 
believe, that God will not proceed with any 
in violation of that juſtice, of which he had 
made. us able to acquire notions, Is not this 
ſaying, that he acts juſtly, and is juſt and 
good; not in a bounded or limited manner, 
for chis F cannot conceive; but as the All- 
perfect Fountain of theſe excellencies, which 
he has conſtituted in the nature of things? 
Can we. aſcribe Juſtice or goodneſs to him at 
all, and yet be no more able to ſearch out 
bs moral attributes, than the beaſts. are? 
this ſeems to be confuſion all over. 
Again, if reaſon be - ſufficient to 4 | 
firate God's Providence, then neither is the 
general ſyſtem of this utterly :n/crutable to 
us. We may certainly learn the truth of it, 
tho* we ſhall never be able een | 


It 55.55 

It. ich rd! to particular orovidences, 
Lord Bolin gbroke {| 5h, Wa 45 variouſly, He 
owns, that 155 care of man has not been ne- 
glected by God; I preſume, he meant, the 


care of every particular + man; that cha/ti/e- 
ments 


OE 
ments ſhould teach mankind to adore and fear 
that Providence, which governs the world by 
particular as well as general F ee 5 


that he does not deny particular Providences ; 
and that this belief 4eeps up a oe, of prayer ; 

which may be a very uſeful, and conſequently 
a very rational, expedient, to keep up a ſenſe 
of our dependence on God.. . On the con- 

trary, he charges the Fews with abſurdity in 
making God an actor immediately, and per ſo- 
nally, as it were, in the creation and govern- 

ment of the world (words, which F own I 
do not underſtand, 'and ſhould be very un- 
willing to underſtand in their worſt ſenſe...) 
He aſſerts, that God has nat e/tabliſhed par- 
ticular Providences for particular nations, 
much leſs for particular men . . he inſinu- 
ates, that to ſuppoſe frequent interpoſitions 
would be to think the phyſical and moral 
ſyſtems like the bungling works and i "x. 
inſtitutions of men . . that particular Pro- 
vidences overturn the natural order of things; 
would be ſtrictiy ſo many miracles, and ſeem 
contrary to what Infinite Wiſdom has efta- 
bliſhed.- e O03 DEB hl 42 5 eee 200 
In ſhort, this great man does not ſeem to 
have thought clearly on this ſubject; and 1 
cannot but ſuſpect, that he had ſome other 
notion of particular providences in his head, 
than what the world has hitherto underſtood 
by this expreſſion; viz. a care of, and regard 
to, not only the courſe of nature in . 
but each man in particnlar; not indeed re- 
warding or puniſhing him immediately for 
his good and ill actions, tho? this may ſome- 
times be done, but protecting, defending, 
aſſiſting, and bleſſing him. This is the ſole 


and 
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and ſure ground of all dependence, worſhip, 
and duty to him, and of all comfort and 
ſteadineſs within ourſelves. And if any thing | k 
elſe be meant, the expreſſion is unguarded | 
and miſapplied. But if this be meant, al! 
that is ſaid above, and in his Lordſhip's 
whole book againſt it, is mere declamation 
... There can be no difficulty in determining 
between theſe two accounts. The one is 
clear and cogent: F he other is all over ob- 
ſeure. and; intricate... ... 

We cannot indeed hope to explain the 2 
manner, how the Supreme Being acts; or py, | 
anſwer all the. numberleſs queſtions which 
may be aſked on this ſubject by vain and idle 
perſons. Second cauſes undoubtedly are 
uſed. But theſe ſhould not exclude, thould 
not fail to lead our thoughts up to the firſt, 

The Infinite Perfection of God's ways and 

works above ours, and our incapacity to 

meaſure them, is obſerved by his Lordſhip.” 

4. There are a few errors more, \couched 

in the extracts immediately foregoing, which 

it may be proper juſt to point out, and 

which may not be directly reducible to any 
of the particulars mentioned ... , This au- 

1 ns tender - hearty - concern for 

| th q prneſs of men, ſt range words to be ap- 

ä 22 1 the Supreme Being. It ri at. 
me, that any exception ſhould be taken a- 
gainſt them. They mean no more than 
very great pity, affection, and deſire of our 

„ good. We do not intend by this to aſcribe 

paſſions to God. We do not pretend to 

expreſs or conceive how any of his attri- 

* butes belong to him. But the es his 

1 „ ir love 


1 » be Ft. tim... itwis.. 


5 . 
love and goodneſs we daily ſee and feel. 
We have no way to declare our ſenſe of 
this, but by terms very inadequate, and 
borrowed from our ſentiments and dealings 
with each other. And if we knew any that 
were ſtill ſtronger, they would be ſtill more 

ſtrictly applicable. Hen are ſaid to be 
fond of acceſs to the Supreme Being. Nothing 
Matters humanity ſo much. I hope this is 
not a ſneer, tho I fear it looks like one. 
Prayer is certainly one of the higheſt privi- 
leges, as well as one of the greateſt com- 
forts, which belong to us; and it were to 
be wiſhed, that men were much more ſen- 
fible of it, than they are. There would be 
more virtue, and more happineſs, ' in the 
world, than we find at preſent. But in- 
deed, the generality are too backward to this 
duty. Natural religion, with regard to 
God, is much contracted and narrowed, when 
it is made to conſiſt only in the #nowlege 
F an All-per ect ſel len Creates of in- 
finite power and ibi ſdom I cannot aſſent to 
the noble author, when he aſſerts, that de- 
manſtration alone, not even univerſal tradi- 
tion, is the ſole proof of the being of God. 
I ſhould be ſorry to build on arguments 
which are not ſtrictly conclulive.' Nor in- 
deed in the preſent caſe can there be any oc- 
cCaſion to produce theſe, as this great truth 
is capable of ſuch as are unanſwerable. But 
neither can I ſee any reaſon to diſcard any 
proof of it, which will bear examination. 
As different ways of reaſoning may be a- 
dapted to different perſons; ſo univerſal 
tradition may touch and affect ſome, whom 
demonſtration could not. In a word, tradi- 
tion, 


C4) 
tition, when it is as early and univerſal, as 
it is in the matter before us, muſt be ſatis- 
factory to every fair enquirer. There is no 
way of accounting for it, but by ſuppoſing 
it to be founded in reaſon and trutn. Om« 
«© nium conſenſus nature vox.” This will 
receive confirmation from what this author 
himſelf. has told us, Vol. II. p. 227. 


4 Opinions fluctuate perpetually: when 


c one of them alone can be true, a thou- 


e ſand, that ſtand in direct oppoſition to 


& one another, are entertained. While 
« they laſt, they are unſteady ; time and 


tt experience explode them often: and 
< when they return into uſe again, they are 


e ſeldom exactly the ſame. Prineiples of 


c real knowlege are fixed and uniform: 
« time and experience || confirm them. 
They cannot be exploded; they may be 
c unknown, or they may be forgot, but 


© when perceived; are perceived by every 
cc mind alike.” The immediate conſe- 


quence from hence is, that univerſal con- 


currence in belief among all nations of 
the world, ſuch as there is for the Being of 
God, which never was an#nown and much 

leſs exploded, muſt have a juſt weight and 
influence on the mind, and be conſidered ass 


a principle of real tnotulege. 

tun t, 10 91 1 65 Zion Angi 
HEAD che fifth. This relates to that 

great article of all religion, future rewards 

and puniſhments. The poſſibility and the 


wiſdom of this to enforce morality and piety 


is owned. Secret thoughts are ſaid to be 


thus affected. Eternal puniſhments are al- 
lowed to be the ſanction of religion. There 


may 


* 


C7 
may be, I preſume hereafter, a. manner of 
| knowing, which. we cannot nom conceive. ' A 
future - ſtate was eftablifhed long before we 
have any light into antiquity; owing to a 
natural defire of exiſtence; could not fail to 
encourage virtue, and reſtrain vice; reſts on 
the authority of revelation; reafon can have 
10 abjection againſt it. No dofrines. were 
more inculcated. We "wiſh to be immortal. 
The contrary is very uncomfortable. Capi- 
tal puniſhments are not inflicted to reform 
offenders. The greateſt terrors of puniſh» 
ment owned to be ſometimes neceſfary. ' - 
The purport of all theſe. conceſſions is, 
that this doctrine is natural, uſeſul, deſirable, 
and therefore true. This is the concluſian; 
which I think may, and ought to be drawn. 
Revelation confirms here the deſires of na- 
ture, and the dictates of reaſon. Let us 
now ſee, what the noble writer has in other 
places advanced, which may affect ſo early, 
| 0 en ſo er an ben Forks 


Vol. I. FT he ancient pins not much in ear- 
; delt about à doctrine, which they were ex- 
tremely ſolicitous to inculcate, of e re- 
wards and puniſnments. 
308 This is a proper political ag... THE 
Li IV. The belief of future rewards — 
p. 206. ments was ow ing to the pride of the human 
Pp. 211. heart. . A part of artiſicial theology. 
p. 217. To be taught to fear an angry od is 
mentioned as an error 
p. 311. The diſpenſations eee in the 
diſtributions 'of good and evil,” ſtand in no 
grins * Aae to 8 * and 
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if they did, that of a future ' ſtate of re- 

wards. and puoitaments would be inſuffi- 
N cient. 7 
A future, ſtate cannot be POO MO by p. aut 
reaſon it is not in the nature of it capable 
of demonſtration, and no one ever returned 
that irremeable way, to give us an aſſurancde 
of the fact. It was therefore originally an Vol. IV. 
hypotheſis; and it * then be a vulgar p. 214. 


exxor. 


If they admitted afuture ſtate, they, T 11% p. 351. 
in particular, laughed at the old women 92 21 


tales of hell and the futies. 


God ſuppoſed thus to a his firſtp, 354- 


hae 405 15 « His 
In vain will they 5 * to purſuade, p. 378. 


that the conditions of humanity are imper- 
fections in the ſyſtem; and that in the works 


z 


of God, as in thoſe of men, whatever falls 


ſhort of the idea of the workman, or is not 

proportioned to the value of the materials he 

prepares in one eſſay, may be rectiſied in 
another inſtance. 


The ſeeming imperfection (even moral) of p. 38 5. 


the parts, neceſſary to che real Feen of. 
the whole: 12G]! 


That we ſhould return to the earth from p. 397- 


whence we came, to the dirt under our feet, 
does not ſeem any indignity offered to our 
nature, ſince it is common to all the animal 
kind: and he, who complains of it as ſuch, 
does not ſeem to have been ſet, by his 
reaſoning faculties, ſo far above them in life, 
as to deſerve not to be levelled with them at 
death. 


If Chriſtians Es not a Mans has health Vol. 
and the advantages of fortune conſtitute p. 1 fg 


hap- 


Happineſs ſolely; they aſſume that it is con- 
ſtituted principally by theſe ; ſince on the 


- 4 ” * * 3 
22 n 
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want, which good men have ſometimes of 


theſe, they accuſe God of injuſtice. They 
pretend to keep an account between God and 


P. 139. 


p. 151. 


* 


man, &c. | e TO 
Eternal torments inconſiſtent with any 
nonons of juste... 
_ Future rewards and puniſhments cannot be 
ſanctions of the law of nature, becauſe not 
known to the old world, nor to Moſes. - 


* 


p. 153. When and wherever known, it was plainly 


of human, not of Divine, authority. 


P. 157- . . . Puniſhed to no end at all, when 


p. 355. 


this ſyſtem was at an end, with inconceivable 
and eternal torments. FREE: 
Mloſes did not believe the immortality of 
the ſoul, nor the rewards and puniſhments of 
another life. . he taught neither. 

THUS this great man thought proper 


to talk againſt an article, which he cannot 


but own to be agreeable to nature, ſervice- 
able to virtue, and uſeful to ſociety ; and 
the firm belief of which has been to good 


men their great ſupport and comfort in this 


ſcene of uncertainty, temptation, and trial. 
He can here calmly mention the being 
levelled with the brutes at death, as no in- 
dignity to our nature; tho' in other places 
he pleads for our being far raiſed above 
them, and born to higher things than they. 
Tis hard to imagine, that any one can 
write -or read this, without ſome generous 
indignation. Nor can we believe it, with- 
out offering violence to ourſelves ; and for- 
getting, if not ſuppreſſing, our inextinguiſh- 
able defires of exiſtence; our ardent and 
| noble 
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noble aſpirings after truth and happineſs, 
which cannot be anſwered here; and our 
being endued with reaſon, and liberty, and 
natural conſcience ; all which evidently look 
forwards towards another ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, much more univerſal and 
exact, than any appear in this life. All 
which ſhews this doctrine to be more then 
a political expedient, or human invention, and 
that it is, if I may ſo ſay, rooted in the 
heart itſelf; and if it was owing to pride, 
this pride is natural and laudable, which 
ought neyer to be checked, but always to be 
encouraged, as leading to all manner of wiſe 
and good actions, | 5 
2. It is ſurpriſing: to find Lord Boling- 
broke aſſerting, that the ancient law-givers 
were not much in earneſt about a doctrine, 
which he owns they were extremely ſolicitous 
to inculcate. Could they ſhew their ſincerity 
more ſtrongly than by this ſolicitude ? How 

then can this point be made out. 
3. If we can judge at all from the re- 
lations and fitnefles of things, we muſt con- 
clude that ſinners are liable to puniſhment ; 
and in ſome caſes, juſtice may even require 
them to be puniſhed. In all ſuch, a diſ- 
pleaſure or anger againſt ſin muſt be ſuppoſed, 
which at the ſame time needs not to be con- 
founded with rage, or fury, or deſire of 
vengeance againſt the offender. Sometimes 
this anger may be neceſſary to reform him- 
ſelf: ſometimes to diſcourage others ſome- 
times to cut off hurtful members of ſociety. 
Theſe ends of puniſhment the noble author 
allows. And how then could he mention 
it, as an error, to fear an angry God? 
C 2 When 
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When the Divine Being ſees any wicked- 
neſs, he muſt ſee it with diſpleaſure. We 
attribute this to him, as we aſcribe love, or 
joy, or any other of the affections; removing 
all degree of weakneſs and imperfection, 
and making uſe of the beſt ideas and ways 
of ſpeaking, which we have or can have, 
not pretending they are ſtrictly equal and 
Vol. V. juſt. 1 know this writer declares againſt 
P. 168. nowing the divene attributes by analogy, as 
not knowing them at all. But ſomething of 
this kind muſt here take place, or we muſt 
Jeave off to ipeak or think of God at all; 
Jince we can no more reflect upon him, 
than ſee him, as he is; and ſince all our 
ideas muſt be borrowed: from what we ſee, 
or are . Conſcious. of. If then our fear is 
given us to any purpoſe, it muſt riſe in 
proportion to the danger we are in; and 
this in proportion to the power we offend 
and provoke. To dread then the anger of 
an Almighty Governor of the world, and 
to endeavour to reconcile him to ourſelves, 
is in the higheſt degree neceſſary. It is 
natural, rational, and really a virtue in us. 
And tho' it may ſometimes have led the 
way to ſuperſtition; yet the want of it argues 
what is worſe, either abſolute unbelief, or 
inexcuſeable raſhneſs and ſtupidity. This 
muſt ſuppoſe, either that God takes no 
notice at all of our wilful violations of his 
holy laws, or regards them with indifference, 
or that we may be reaſonably unconcerned 
.at his threatened and impending: puniſh- 
ments. All which is.abſurd, and quite incon- 


ſiſtent with what his Lordſhip has allowed 
VC 
| 4. With 


4. With regard to external puniſhmerits, 

the caſe is ſomewhat different. This point 
muſt: reſt on che authority of the goſpel. 
Our author owns, that they are the ſanction 
of religion. .. And if ſo, I would hops, they 
are not inconſiſtent with any notious of juſtice. 


At leaſt we have here no argument to prove 


them ſo; and the diſpute reſts where it did. 
He was precluded himſelf from one argu- 
ment taken from reformations being the ſole 
end of puniſhment, by aſſigning two other 
reaſons. of ſuch; as are extreme; either or: 
both of which may, for ought we know, 
prevail in the difpenſation here objected: 
againſt. The eternal puniſhment of wicked 
men, far from being te u end at all, may 
be a ſtanding perpetual terror to other 
creatures. And the ſociety, of the good and 
faithful may be thus preſerved unmixed and 
5 The mixture of the good and evil; 
which is ſeen and felt in the world, has 
been always lamented ; and from hence an 
argument has been - drawn. for another ſtate 
of things, where preſent diſorders will be 
rectified and ſettled. This the noble author 
very largely declaims againſt... He denies, 
both the principle and the concluſion, He 
conſiders the repreſentation as charging God, 
impiouſly with want of juſtice and goodneſs: 
And he contends, that a future ſtate ' of re- 
wards and puniſhments would be inſufficient. 
to ſolve the difficulty, and juſtify the ſuppoſed. 
wrong diſtributions, of good and evil... As 
I am not writing a profeſſed anſwer to theſe 
works, I ſhall not pretend to conſider the 
ſeveral parts of this reaſoning fully and par- 
9 ticularly. 
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ticularly. A very few ftr aures vil be ſuf- 


ficient to my purpole, _ 8 
That there are inequalities in the Divine 
diſpenſations here, is as clear as poſſible. 
Experience of all ages has ſhewn this in the 
ſtrongeſt light. When virtue is perſecuted, 
and vice triumphant, can we think this ſtate 
of things quite equal, or deſigned by a Juſt 


and Good God for the only or final one? 
Allow this world to be a place of trial and 


probation, in order to another, here will be 
aſufficient foundation and call for reſignation 
and duty, and a ſufficient vindication of all 
the divine attributes. But on any other 


ſuppoſition, good men will have frequently 
little encouragement to continue in their in- 
tegrity, and wicked men an inſufficient check 
to their wickedneſs. The former may be 


conceived to ſuffer undeſervedly, and in the 
moſt eſſential reſpects, from the latter; and 


they may alſo ſuffer in their health and | 


fortunes from other accidents, much more 
than the latter do. Were this our only ſtate, 


it cannot be ſuppoſed, that God would have 


ordered things thus. 
By arguing in this manner, we do not 


aſſume, as we are ſaid to do, that health and 


Fortune conſtitute happineſs principally, nor 
do we accuſe God of injuſtice, We only 


| Plead; that good men muſt be deſigned by 


a Good God to be the happieſt; that under 
a total want of health and fortune they 


cannot be ſo; that ſickneſs, pain, and miſery, 
will make them otherwiſe, and, if they have 


no future happineſs in view, will damp every 


proſpect and expectation which can riſe in 
: their minds, and make them envy the hap- 


pier 


* 


3 
pier lot of the wicked, when theſe labour 
under no ſuch diſadvantages. Allow, that 
theſe too are upon the whole far from being 
happy. Vet ſo far as health and fortune 
are neceſſary to happineſs, they are on the 
ſuppoſition the happier of the two. And 
as to the inward poſture and frame of their 
minds, if we exclude the hopes and fears 
of future rewards and puniſhments, they 
will be both in this reſpect, I will not ſay 
exactly on a level, but, far more. equal in. 
theit enjoyments than they are, if we admit 
thoſe hopes and fears. And as this frame 
of their minds will be moſt commonly a 
ſecret, known to themſelves only, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed to reſtrain others from any bad 
actions, or to incite them to good ones. 
Whereas eaſe, and plenty, and ſplendor will 
attract the eyes of men, and prove much 
ſtronger motives. And thus the moral go- 
vernment of God would appear defective; 
and his regard to the intereſts and credit of 
religion and virtue, as well to the good of 
thoſe who follow them, would want to be 
cleared up and juſtifiſſqee. 
A future ſtate therefore muſt follow from 
the preſent diſpenſation of things. Nor is 
this to accuſe Heaven of injuſtice, but in 
reality to anſwer this charge of Atheiſm, 
and to account for the ſeeming inequalities 
of Providence: as undoubtedly it will. For 
if there be a future ſtate, wherein full and 


final juſtice will be done to every one, then 


religion would: be ſufficiently ſupported, and 
impiety diſcouraged; good men amply re- 
warded for their faith and patience, and the 
incorrigible left to ſuffer the deſerved con- 
— G4 - _ ſequences 
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jequences of their folly, and obſtinacy, Then 

the whole plan of Providence will appear to 
be One, Great, and Glorious . . . A ſhort 
ſtate of trial preparatory to an endleſs ſtate 
of rewards. and puniſnments; the calling. 
men to judgment purſuant to the grants of 
reaſon, liberty, and choice; and dealing with 
them, as this author once owns we may 


Vol. V. pioufly believe, even with ſome regard to 
P. 121. the uſe, they have made of n _— 


Here!! jþ 
So that thoſe Rab <a of our fappoſ ng. 
Gad to correct his fir/t plan, or recti bis 
own works afterwards, are grounded on 
miſtake, and can here have no place at all. 
Indeed I cannot ſee, how the conditions of 
humanity can be other than imperfections 
in the ſyſtem, if under theſe conditions we 
include all our vices, with all the evils fol- 
lowing them; though the one are bare 
permitted by God, and the others in the 
courſe and order of things appointed to 
ſucceed. Theſe ſurely are imperfections in 
the ſyſtem, as it is at preſent, though not 
as it was originally formed. And ſtill. 
leſs can I agree, that any moral imperfection 
of the parts is neceſſary to the real perfection 
of | the whole. Gur ſins are all ſtrictly 
chargeable 'on- ourſelves, and not on our 
Maker. We have abuſed: our talents, de- 
baſed our nature, and thereby introduced 
-. - much' diſorder and confuſion into the world. 
But how can this be ſaid to conduce to _ 
perfection of the whole? If it be meant, 
that this perfection required, that — 4 5 
ſhould be creatures of every rank and con- 


dition; ſurely we cannot think it neceſſary 
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to this end, that ſome creatures ſhould be 


actually immoral or ſinful; becauſe this 
would be impiouſly to charge our vices on 
the Holy Author of our Being, and to 
make theſe neceſſary parts of our conſtitu- 
tion. | 1 vis; * 3 


Before I diſmiſs this head, I would juſt } 


take notice of what this author affirms, that 
Moſes did not believe the immortality of the 


ſoul, nor future rewards and puniſhments, 
becauſe, he 1aught neither. It may here be 


juſtly ſaid, that neither the premiſe, nor 


the concluſion is true. That our Lord 


collected this doctrine in part from the 
books of Moſes, cannot be doubted. Nor 
has his inference ever, that I know, been 
denied. That the noble author allows of 
Chriſt's authority, will appear hereafter, 


We mult therefore imagine, that this-paſſage 
of the genuine goſpels eſcaped his memory, 
when he wrote this . It is true, that the 
doctrine is not expreſsly mentioned, as the 
ſanction of the Moſaical law. The reaſon 
of this I ſhall not pretend to be. poſitive 


in. What firſt occurs is, that the law 


being given to a ſociety of men, might 


properly be content with temporal ſanctions; 


and that private perſons might have been 


left either to the concluſions of their own 


reaſon; or, in thoſe early times, to tradition, 


for a ſirm perſuaſion of the others 
However, it will not follow from the bare 


filence of Moſes, that he was; ignorant f 
theſe, This is owned to have been an 
Egyptian doctrine before his time. Moſt 
Probably therefore he was acquainted With 


it. But ſuppoſe bim ignorant, neither can 


We 


* . We , 1 
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we collect from hence, that this cannot be I 
the ſanction of the law of nature. Nor will 
this neceſſarily follow, though we ſhould 
grant the doctrine to be not known to the 
old world. But this we need not. Indeed 
of the faith fand opinions of the patriarchs, 
we have very ſhort accounts, From none 
of theſe however can. it be collected, that 
they were unacquainted with the doctine. 
Rather from ſome of them we have very 
ſtrong proof of the contrary. And what 
the a of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. 
ſays of Abraham, &c. is very probable, and 
Indeed convincing, that they acted with a 
view to another life. That xc: one has: 
returned from the grave, is an objection 
which I am ſurprized to find coming from 
this writer. The goſpels, which he allows, 
ow the contrary, Not but, ſhould we 
ant the fact, what would follow? Is this. 

It. of proof neceſſary, after ſo many ſuf- 
ficient proofs have been vouchfafed. No true 
Theiſt, T think, ean ſay ſo. 

THE review of the ſixth: head will de- 
tain us very little. It allows, the moſt 
carly diſtinetion between good and evil de- 
mons, and the exiſtence of ſome intellectual 
Creatures: vaſtly ſuperior” to ee The 

cripture notion therefore of angels and 
devils, one would imagine, would: meet 
with. his Lordſhip's concurrence;: The 
Principles: here laid down make the ac- 
counts: of theſe beings, which. revelation: 
gives us, eaſy to be received; That evil 

emons ſhould: deſire and: endeavour to do 

- miſchief, ſhould have power, and be ſome- 
Umes permitted. to. Ht * or not always 
. xreſtrainec 


% 


reftrained from "Uh is- but . ſuitable to their _ - 7 
nature, and not hard to be believed: much. | 
leſs is it, that good demons ſhould be hap- 
pily employed in acts of worſhip and obe- 
dience to their Creator, and in miniſtering 
1 
And yet it is certain, that his Lordſhip 
often very inconſiſtently talks againſt the 
Scripture, accounts of both theſe. _. 

e ſpeaks againſt the diabolical poſſeſſions ; vol. I. 
though they are recorded in the goſpels, and p. 150. 
on the ſuppoſitions allowed, there is no dif- 

fculty in accounting for them. 

.. » Abſurd to ſuppoſe, that a God vol IE 
foverainly good, and at the fame time p. 30. 
Almighty and All-wiſe, ſuffers an inferior 
dependent being to deface his work in an 
ſort, and to make his other creatures = 
criminal and miſerable ..._. to abuſe the reſt p. 31. 
without controul, and to draw them into NY 
crimes and revolts, for which he puniſhes . 
them afterwards, is the moſt i injurious accu- 1 
ſation that can be brought. 

Revelation fuppoſed capable of realizing P- 149. 
and 2 wild. ee ee about 


els Ty — 
bh, - pa goodneſs, . even the Willow of v ol. IV. 
God lye 1113 as much expoſed for ſuffering p. 310. 
an inferior being, his creature, and a creature 
in actual rebelli ion, to baffle the deſigns it is 
aſſumed; that he had, as they would lye, if 
theſe deſigns were acknowleged to have been 
N executed by him. 
= 7 natures mult be affected in ſome p. 334. 
degree or other by moral evil, ſince moral 
evil. is the conſequence of error, as well as 


of err appetites and LR and ſince 
© xrop 
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error is the conſequence of imperfect un- 
, derſtanding. Leſs of this evil may prevail 
among them. 

Vol. V. r beings ny be . 


ſome i inconveniencies at leaſt both a phyſics al 


and moral. 
NOW firſt, Can it be more abfutd Auch 


ie, more contrary to the goodneſs and 
wiſdom of God, to ſuffer the devil to tempt 


and deceive men to their ruin, than to fuffer 
wicked men to do the ſame by each other? 
And can this be denied: Or, is the Supreme 
Being ſubject to oy imputations, on this 


1 account ? No more ſurely he ought to be 
on the other. He has given us reaſon and 


liberty to know and obey his law. Sufficient 
motives and ſanctions are ſet before us, to 


lead us to obedience, and to deter us from 


ſin. If there were no temptations, there 


could be no trial of our ſincerity, and little 


er no virtue. If we will uſe dr talents 
rightly, we need not fear the ſubtlety or 


power of 'our enemies. They were ney 
let looſe againſt | us without ſome. contro. 


Neither are we without' divine aid and af. 


ſiſtance. If we yo to their devices, it muſt 


be our own fau and we are juſtly liable 


to be puniſhed afterivards for 5 Should 
this be called defacing God's work, which it 
may indeed in ſome meaſure; yet it ought 
not to be called baffling his deſigns; ſince 
his deſign was to make probationary creatures 
| happy, on the ſuppoſition and condition of 


their 


. 
their obedience; and this deſign is wiſe and 
good, and cannot be baffled by all the powers 
of hell. It is mentioned, that the devil 
is a'\ creature in actual xrballions and there- 
fore leſs likely to be / Fered to betray us. 
But if he were not ſo, what inclination or 
will could he have to do it? No fear of our 
ſuffering from 212 of the faithful ſervants of 
God. 
2. I cannot eöndeibe, hoy the notiom of 
angels in heaven ſhould be more liable to 
exception, than Ne intelligent beings in 
other plauets. Good demons, I apprehend, 
are no N than good angels. And if the 
word Genii conveys any ſuperſtitious mean- 
ing, it may be ſet aſide, being not a ſcripture 
word: The only queſtion is, whether it 
be not probable, that the ſuperior: 3 
where God dwells in all the brightpeſs of + 
| glory and majeſty, has its intelligent inha- 
bitants, as well as this earth, or any other 
planet? Wich regard to the other planets, 
whatever we may conceive to be poſſible, 
we have not e( equal probability of their being 
inhabited; as with regard to the heaven. 
And whoever pretends to believe the goſpels, 
muſt admit this laſt . as N made Known 
therein. 4 203 
N Tl the wry highest an ol (tor why 
ſhould there now” be a gradation among 
_them 1 are the creatures & God Al 7, 
Is certain: they muſt therefore fall infmitely | 
mort of Infinite Perfection. But we have 
no room to ſuppoſe them ſubject to phyſical 
er moral evil. Difarderly appetites and paſ- 
ſions they have none. They may be, and 
we are taught that they are, ſecure from 
error 


* 
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error and fin, though their underflanding is 

imper fæct, and the whole circle of Fog 

ae be out of their reach. What 
or are buſied abouts, oy may know 


7 HT E want; and 3 * gxctho- 
rity, of a revelation, are the points which 
conſtitute the ſeventh head. Here, inſpi- 
ration is allowed to be not inconceivable. 
Several moſt important doctrines are faid to 
reft on the authority reuelation. A re- 
velation authentic, con 72 with itſelf and 
with natural religion, to be received, and 
believed implicitiy. Its W Tis e 
morality. The bet philoſophers unintelligible 
and inconſiſtent. The 425 nature not 
untver ſally kiown. We may err in our 
enquiries. Eæpiatory ſacrifices ancient and 
uni verſal. Plato declared the want of | a 
Divine revelation. The heathen philoſophers 
could not reform mankind. Reaſon delivers 
men to revelation. A future ſtate, and the 
immortality of the foul, to be believed impli- 
citly, becauſe revealed. Some Theiſts rather 
=> than believed this, Noe pufe® 1 - 
ere. 

SUCH are the contents of theſe: ex- 
tracts: And ſurely they deſerve well to be 
attended to. The conſequence muſt be an 
humble opinion of ourſelves, and a thank- 
fulneſs to our Creator for granting a reve- 
lation, which appears ſo very needful, not 
only to teach our duty, but to confirm and 
enforce it; and farther, to diſpel thoſe doubts 
and fears, which our aa and ſins 


WW ae 
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According to the method propoſed, we are 
now to bring together ſome paſlages of : a very 
different, nay contrary tendency. = 
Chriſtian infpiration is much miſrepre- Vol. I. 
ſented, and largely abuſed. See p. 155. P. 14% 
Can he be 4 than mad, who boaſts a Vol. II. 
revelation ſuperadded to reafon, to ſupply the P. 140. 
defects of it, and who ſuperadds reaſon to re- 
velation to ſupply the defects of this too at 
the ſame time? 2 1 
Mr, Locke affirms very untruly, that clear ** 
| knowlege of duty was wanting to mankind 
before the coming of Chriſt. * on a 
Reafon is able to propagate the knowlege | 
of natural religion . . . But men have ima- 5 
gined, that they have found in the frailty of p. 257. 
human nature, an apparent neceſſity of going 
farther, &c... , The religion of nature 
tells us nothing, which our reaſon. 1 1s unable 
to comprehend. bi 
Jarring between civil and coligtous go- Vol. III. 


2 


vernment cannot be prevented, unleſs the p. 46. 


entire power of both. remain in the ſame 
hands, which may be done in natural re- 
ligion, but not when revealed ones are 
e tabliſhed. 
A religion given by God is in its own n Vol. III. 
nature in variable. . 
All men able alike to aer the la of p · 384. 
nature.. All men do not diſcover it in- 
deed alike, though all men, even the moſt 
ſavage and ignorant, n as J believe, ſome 
imperfect notions of it. | 
The primeval law of nature is that code, p. 406. 
e «Bagh: 5. to which God has ſub- 


. 
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jected his human creatures, are contained 

- » this immutable. 

Vol. IV. Natural e -A perpetual landing re- 

p. 24. velation 

p. 26. The law of nature is olain and proportion- 

dd to the meaneſt underſtanding- 

p. 165. There is no one moral virtue, which 1 
not been taught, explained, and proved, by 
the heathen philoſophers, both occaſionally 
and purpoſely 

p. 178. Plato's ink nuations of the neceſſity of a 
Divine Revelation no proof that er 
knowlege was wanting. 

p. 181. In natural theology, and in morality, the 

knowlege of the pliloſophers was not de- 
| ficient. n 

p· 182. No doubt the philoſophers eres the 
whole truth and the whole. ſecrgt of Une 
religion. 

P- 275. To affirm, that Ad 40 e 8 BO re- 
ligion are alike. unknown in any parts of the 
world, is to affirm an untruth.  -- | 

Vol. V. From the immutability of natural mates, 

P. 190. it follows probably, that God has made no 
other revelation of himſelf and of his will to 
mankind. 

LE T me now be indulged in offering * 
reflections as ariſe, on compatidg theſe paſ- 
ſages together. 
1. Lan ſee: nothing, Which in the leaſt 
approaches. towards deſerving; ſo harſh a. 
cenſure. as that of, madneſs, in i ſuppoſing 
_ reaſon and revelations. which, are owned:rto 
be the two noble/t gifts of God to man, joined 
and added to each other, to ſupply the 
defects, to which they might both be other- 
wiſe ſubject. When conſidered in their 


© 
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connection, they conſtitute the moſt certain 
criterion of truth, and the fulleſt rule of 
duty. To divide or part them, is to expoſe 
ourſelves either to doubt and uncertainty, 
or to ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. In ſhort, 
they explain, aſcertain, and fulfil each other. 
Revelation may add not only its authority 
to enforce” the laws of reaſon,” but ſome 
doctrines and duties, which this could not 
diſcover. And reaſon, in her turn, may 
not only ſee the fitneſs of theſe doctrines 
and duties, but judge aright concerning the 
truth and meaning of the revelation, and 
apply in particular caſes and inſtances ſuch 
rules as are here leſt in general. Beſides, 
we may ſuppoſe a revelation given to add 
ſome particular injunction only; which yet 
muſt leave whatever reaſon before taught 
in full force; this therefore not being ſu- 
perſeded, may in the ſtricteſt ſenſe be ſaid to 
ſupply. the defects of the other. And 
thus may theſe lend their mutual light and 
aſſiſtance, and enable each other effectually 
to anſwer their reſpective purpoſes: which, 
if they could not do, they nn be ſo far de- 
fectve. 1055 

2. If Lord Bolingbroke's s account 15 the 
ancient philoſophers be true, as it is, that 
the be of them were often unintelligible, 
inconſſtent, and contradictory . . if the law 
of nature is not univerſally tnown 1 
reaſon is not given to all alike , . . if in 
natural theology the knowlege of the Wil 
phers was confined to a. very fei general 
propaſitions . . . if a future ſtate and the 
immortality of the foul were diſcovered ' by 


b en - - then it ſhould ſeem, that 
* clear 
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clear tnowlege of duty muſt have been wants 
ing to mankind before the coming of Chriſt ; 
as before this, the common people could 
neither attain to it by any enquiries of their 
own, nor could their philoſophers ſuffici- 
ently inſtruct them. . . then, all are not 
able alike to diſcover. the law of nature. 


In ſhort; all that follows about the clear- 


neſs and ſufficiency of this law, and of the 
extenſive knowlege of the philoſophers, 
cannot be true; and indeed it is contrary to 
fact, as well as to the nee before 
made. 212415 

. Satin 1 capable of aber 
ing natural religion in all it's branches, it is 
ſtill incapable of propagating it. The weak 
and ignorant, according to the noble author's 


account, have only ſome imperfect notions of 


it : and the heathen phileſaphers he allows 
bad not ſufficient means of reforming mankind. 
A true revelation is alſo owned to be the 
moſt proper to enforce morality and natural 
religion ; it was given to do this by a ſuperior 
authority, which cannot be pretended to by 
any man to whom it has not been given. So 
that we have here another very conſiderable 
conceſſion, in favour of the uſefulneſs and 
need of revelation. + 
4. Men have imagined, that they. how: 
found in the 1 of human nature an ap- 
parent neceſſity of going further, &c. I 
ſuppoſe his Lordſhip means, of accepting 
a revelation, that makes _ thoſe proviſions 
againft this frality, which natural religion 
does not. If this be all, ſurely. they are no 
way to be blamed. - It would be both in- 
rm d injurious to act otherwiſe. For 
can 


 . 
can it be denied, that our nature is weak 
and frail ? However this came originally, is 
the fact diſputable ? And when any help of 
any ſort is wanted, ſhould we not be pleaſed 
to find it reached out to us, and thankfully 
receive it? If no perfect virtue is to be found 
among the ſons of men, if we are all offenders 
againſt the law of nature; do we not. 
evidently need aſſiſtance to ſtrengthen us, 
as well as ſome ſure method of atonement 
and reconciliation, more than this law con- 
tains | or teaches? By this all ſinners are 
condemned. Is there not then an apparent 
neceſſity of going farther, if we have any 
farther offers or promiſes, light or encou- 
 ragement? Are not theſe moſt expedient 
and deſireable to perſons in our ſituation? 
And do not the expiatory ſacrifices of the 
heathen world, acknowleged to be mot 
ancient and univerſal, and relied upon for 
this very end, ſhew this to have been the 
pon ſenſe of mankind ? Suppoſe theſe to 
ave been at firſt invented by men, though 
in all probability they were of Divine in- 
ſtitution; ſtil] they would never have been 
thought of, at leaſt they could not have 
acquired ſuch univerſal veneration, if the 
conſciouſneſs of human frailty and guilt had 
not led men to look beyond themſelves for 
help and comfort. | 
5. The next error, which requires a re- 
mark, is, that the religion of nature tells us 
nothing, which our reaſon is unable to com- 
prebend, I ſtand amazed. And is not God 
then part of what this religion tells us? And 
is not he incomprehenſible in his nature, 
his attributes, his providence, his * 
| ; — 
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and all his ways? How: ſhould: finite meaſure 
infinite, is his Lordſhip's own queſtion, and 
is irreconcileable with what is here ad- 
vanced. So that a true theiſt muſt admit 
myſteries in general, which his own ſyſtem 
CTTTTCTCTCCCCCCC oh LEE TE gFezOS: 
6. It is no conſequence. of the ęHabliſh- 
ment of revealed religion, that civil and re- 
ligious government ſhould neceſſarily jar. If 
either of theſe arbitrarily aſſume powers, 
which do not belong to them, whether the 
religion be natural or revealed, this con- 
tention may be expected to follow ſuch. 
- encroachment, But while both will keep. 
within their proper ſpheres, both will be 
helpful and ſerviceable to each other, and 
| promote the good and happineſs of the whole. 
3 | Revealed religion contributes to this, more 
than natural; and more when it is eſtabliſn- 
ed, then when it is not. This is our preſent 
caſe at preſent, for which we cannot be too 
thankful. n cri Todd tie 
F. I hall not reſume the debate about the 
1 immutability of the Divine lau, or. of the 
E | law of nature; which is ſo accurately ſtated, 
- and ſo judiciouſly ſettled, by the preſent 
== Biſhop of Briſtol. But how it is ſo much 
as probable from hence, that God: has made 
no other revelation of himſelf and of his will 
o mankind, I cannot perceive. Admit that 
the truths and laws of reaſon are quite 
invariable, and that their obligation never 
ceaſes or changes; yet may not another 
manifeſtation of the Divine will be granted 
to explain and teach them to tha ignorant, 
aand to perſons of mean capacities; who, 
though unable to diſcover them, may be 
* greatly 
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greatly intereſted in them? May not a reve- at 
Jation ſtrengthen and enforce the obſervance 
of them by powerful ſanctions, and by 4 
ſuperior authority? His Lordſhip has owned, 
that it Cas actually given for this purpoſe, 
and that nothing can /eem ſo proper. Here 
therefore he plainly oppoſes himſelf. Nay, _-_ 
unleſs the nature and circumſtances of men 1 
were always to continue the ſame, which | 
.certainly they do not, the religion-of nature, 
however invariable, may become inſufficient 
alone; and new relations, fitneſſes, and 
duties may very wiſely and properly be 
diſcovered, and ſuperadded to it by the 
authority of God, which will then be e- 
qually binding upon the conſcience, and 
neceſſary to ſecure our comfort and welfare. 

This alſo the noble author admits to be | 
poſſible, as appears under the thirteenth 8 
head. How then could he draw the con- 
cluſion we are here arguing againſt .... 
Nay, if there be probably no other reve- 
lation but What he calls the ſtanding one 
of nature, how could he ſpeak of natural 
reaſon, and ſupernatural revelation, as the 
tuo nobleſt gifts of God to man? This and 
many other paſſages above extracted, muſt 
ſuppoſe this laſt to be ſo far from an im- 
probable thing, as to have actually been 
vouchſafed. Or, elſe we muſt ſay, there is 
neither truth nor meaning in them. © 
- > 8, We have ſeen, how Lord Boling- 
broke acknowleges, that Plato inſinuates 
- in many places, the want or the neceſſity of 
Divine revelation to diſcover many truths 
of the laſt importance, which are there 
mentioned. This the friends of revelation 
82 ; 0 ; 
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have juſtly laid great ſtreſs upon. For if 
ſo great a man felt and owned the weakneſs 
of human reaſon, or his own, which was 
ſcarce inferior to any, in theſe particulars; 
. ſurely it muſt be great folly and vanity to 

boaſt of its ſufficiency and perfection. It 
may not be always eaſy, now it is aſſiſted 
by revelation, to ſay how far it could go 
alone. But when it had no ſuch aſſiſtance 
and is thus heard to complain for the 

Want of it, we may be aſſured of its de- 
fects. This philoſopher, I know, frequent- 

ly undergoes the ſevere, laſh of our noble 
writer. And yet Vol. II. p. 379, it is 
confeſſed, that ** not only the notions of 
* Plato and Socrates. concerning divine 
& worſhip, but concerning the exiſtence of 
the Supreme Being, were much more 
* conformable to right reaſon, than any 
of thoſe which prevailed at that time.” 
And again, Vol. III. p. 110. Theiſm 
5 1s ſaid to have been taught more purely, 
and religion made more intellectual, by 
* philoſophers, who refined on the groſs 
„theology, like Pythagoras and Plato.” 
Surely then ſo great a man deſerves to be 
heard, and his teſtimony muſt have much 
weight on this occaſion. Lord Bolingbroke 
is however willing to allow it very little or 
none. He ſays, that this was no proef; that 
neceſſary knowlege was wanting. So that 
the worſhip: of God, expiation for fin, aſ- 
ſurances of the future rewards and puniſh- 
ments which await us, and a ſſtem of God's 
government in heaven and earth, muſt not 
be conſidered as neceſſary. knowlege. But 
ſeriouſly, what articles can be of greater 


con- 


» — 


C0) 
conſequence, or more cloſely connected 
with truc religion and virtue, the peace of 
men's minds, or the intereſts and welfare 
of ſocieties? Is it poſſible, that theſe ſhould 
ever be conſidered as points of mere curioſity 


or amuſement, which human pride wil! 


daringly and -preſumptuouſly employ itſelf 
in the ſearch of? No, in proportion as they 
are with-holden from us, or unknown, the 
mind muſt be in a ſtate of doubt and fear, 
of darkneſs and great uneaſineſs. Ho- 
highly expedient then is revelation to re- 
move all theſe, and to bring to light what 
was ſo much wanted to give encouragement 
and comfort? Wanted they undoubtedl 
were; unleſs we ſay, that Plato was in — 
things inferior to the other philoſophers: 
And this would be to contradict the character 
which our late noble philofopher has given f 
(theme: 5.45 36 Th 1 
THE proper proofs of a Divine revelation 
from the eighth head. Here real miracles 
are owned to come from God; and there- 
fore they muſt be looked upon, as the ſeals 
by which He ratifies and confirms the pre- 
tenſions of any who would be thought to 
bring a meſſage from Him, and by which 
the authority and truth of any revealed 
articles or doctrines muſt be tried and ma- 
nifeſted. And moral evidence, and human 
teſtimony, are very juſtly repreſented as the 
proper proof of ſuch paſt facts, as do not 
imply a contradiction; and therefore, we 
may ſay, of paſt miracles; though we may 
have ſeen nothing of the ſame kind our- 
ſelves; we diſcaver nothing in our experience 
centradictory to them, and conſequentl7ß 
muy nothing 


; (72) 
nothing to n the teſtimony on which 
the ſtand. 
85 us now * what his Lordſhip has ad- 
Were on the other ſide. 
Vol. II. The force of traditionary e + 
"pi 223, miniſhes e and ceaſes at 3 alto- 
ther. 

p. 264. Miracles wrought — ſome, 
and reported by others, are n en to 
-univerſal conviction. _ + 

Vol. V. Any change in the general legs of tier 

p. 30. would be a change of the pam. Thee 
- 0m arennvariable... 4 offs 
THE reader, if he i is at all 3 
cannot fail to obſerve the inconſiſtency of 
theſe aſſertions, with the former ones. If 
there are real miracles,” there muſt be ſome 
temporary change or ſuſpenſion of the ge- 
neral laws and courſe of nature. And if 
they are operated by the power of God, and 
it is declared they can proceed from no 
other power, this makes ſuch change or 
ſuſpenſion credible; as there can be no dif- 
ficulty in ſuppoſing the Author of Nature, 
who at firſt fixed all its laws, and in ge- 
neral ſupports and maintains them, able, 
8 whenever he pleaſes, and inclined, when- 
| ever ſome © wiſe and great ends can be 
promoted thereby, to change or ſuſpend 
them, or to act 5 gens. to them. 
Again. ur 
2. As theſe facts imply 10 eee 
in themſelves, or to any thing we ſee; 
the certainty of them is capable of being 
proved to us, though we never ſaw any 
inſtance of the ſame ourſelves. Here we 


cannot — the certainty of WL 
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but muſt be content to receive them for 


true, on high probability, or moral certainty 


i. e. on the ie aith of. human teſtimony, which 
is the, only proper proof in the caſe. If this 
be not defective, it may, juſtly he thought 
convincing to all, ho come to the knowlege 
of it: which quite overturns his Lordſhip's 
| remark, that miracles: occaſionally; wrought 
before ſomes. and reported by others, are in- 
adequate to uni ver ſal.convidtion,. Few com- 
paratively cannot be ſuppoſed eye-witneſles 
of miracles. If believed then, they muſt 
be believed by the far greater part on report. 
This report may be ſufficiently. juſt and full: 
and when it is ſo, the conviction ought to 
be as uni ver ſal as the ſpreading of it is 
Once more. 15 5 2 in 0. lu. NI 

3. As ſuch report and acc 

facts may be originally true, and may be 
known to be true; ſo the memory of it 
may be preſetved in writing, and thus handed 
down to the moſt diſtant ages. And when 
it isi ſo, l and n the teſt of time 
and enquiry, it will ſtill give: ſtrong'and full 


ſatisfaction, and retain its firſt power of 


as * 
& 


convineing. We have no more doubt of 


years ago, than of others, which, were 


tranſacted no longer ſince than fifty. Nor 


is there any reaſon that We ſhould... ©.» 


"And-ithis is a: ſufficient, anſwer do what" the 


rin; 


nt of theſe 


* 


* 


noble author ſays of traditionam revelation, 


that its force diminiſbet gruduaiiy, and ceaſes 
at laſs; altoget her. When mathematicians | 


conſider things accordin 5 to the niceſt xx 
actneſs, this may, for all that I kno, in 
theory appear to be true. But when. We 
ewe 77 


z nne 


' 
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om t practice, it is not ſo: or at leaf 
the niceneſs is not worth attending to. Ir 
dhe tradition be ſound and well continued, 
the weight ſuppoſed" to be 1 
; withdrawing! an it, is too tri to be 
regarded; and the tradition will Ver be 
found to anſwer its firſt purpoſes; as the 
ſun does in the firmament; though the 
Lien! of which its light and heat is 

| are "inagined to be continually 
| aeg and leſſened . We are not 
told, when the force of traditionary reve- 
lation ceaſes altogether, though it ſeems to 
be a matter of the firſt conſequence' to fix 
this period with exactneſs. In all proba- 
-bility, if it be poſſible to be fixed, our 
thoughts would be carried down to ſuch an 
immenſe diſtance of time, that we ſhould 
fee at once the abſurdity of the plea; and 
own, that the traditions, on which we 
build any thing, have loſt nothing of their 
credibility, nor are liable to be deſtroyed, 
as long as we ſhall want them. In ſhort, 
they rather” are confitmed, and acquire ſome 
new force; as rivers grow larger, the farther 
they run And here, we muſt not omit, 
chat this is certainly the caſe of Chriſtianity; 

the evidence of w increaſes by the ac- 
er yan of new prophecies _—_ time — 
0 time. 37 n My 5 
THE mine head relates to the due of 
Sacizdl Scriprure. Here it is not only aſſerted 
in general, that the Bible it a book of au- 
choriey rand te be believed; but that Sr. 
Matthew's and St. Fohn's Goſpels are true; 
admitted by Lord Bolingbroke as ſuch on the 
teſtimony: 97 the fathers and the council at 
5 203 > "ns; ; 
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Lavdichaz chat the Ehle wers writ before '' 
St. Jubn died; that the" Apaka % was Te”! -q 
ee ., the "Work of Hes" ee ſine | 


centuries before the pen. 3603 and” 3 
ſame ſpirit appears throughout "the ON Na- 
nent The conſequence of which mu be, e 
that there is no internal mark of inconfency TI Y 
or contradiction between or ! ſeveral 7 | 8 5 
of it; and that if there be wg e ma 
external” teſtimony, their 'preten 
Mo. Wo) Gait) - TH 57 0} PE et STE 
We Xmuſt now to 4 bet 'differe 
oe ner Io SER ments - 7: 
The authenticity of your pack fs, rell 
n the whole;/and in every part of them p. a 2 
berge een et proyed. itt! Nor Nor. e; 4 | 
The" hiftory*of the Jews ws falſely both Vol NR 
Jews and nem 8 158. Wo 
''Th& Chineſe" books of 25 good Auch r. 185. 
and authenticity at leaſt as thoſe of the 
| Jews. | | 007 7 N 
ge A different” proof of the authentic) 1 ty andy. 270. 
meaning of acted biſtotians n. c e chan 
of 5 108 . Aceh 1 112 1% eon 29111) 
Thel authenticity of the Sacred Sctipture p. 254. 
has ſuffered much 'diminution "by length 'of . 
time, and by other ways 115 | 
The "Apocalypſe: pro probabl y i wrote by Ce ol 
rinthus; or fome- other enthuſiaſt 5 9 2 abi II. 
Perhap ) the Feveties" of 4 md judaiing p. 100. 
CHriſtia nm III IH aid vitigtet | 
It is Im pomble 66 ſay when or by whdm, Vol. II. 
the other bobks f E . eee e p. 361. 
ſides the Pentateuch, "were Written, with 
the leaſt aſſurantde . . . All their ſacred 
writings were compiled alter their captivity, _ 


and the canon of them was long in ſettling. 
of = EE... 


1200 


6) 8 
Vol. m. WM 8 Mock St, Luke were, it is 
E rae 


— 


: ; 8 72 
46 No council 1 in the fourth century def ſery eryed 
7 more regard than that of Trent. 


P- 250. 0 know neither why * Goſpels, the 


Utles e N We have, Were 
Th n the canon, nor 
* 


P. 16. ine 1 W grance, 
An Ihe bo ous or hall authentic report 
* 1 writers. 0 5 72 Jef ID 


ve not, Were rejected... We 
forced to be in this cafe abſolutely :im- 


plicit : and yet in this, caſe, if in any, we 
- —_— to e that councils Proceeded 


1 4a 0 9 141 257115 Nun AT 


Vol. V. The Sars ripture of the, Jews were 
p- 49. Wa : more od, Sip 3 and OW, er 


Tj Jo e eee a i un 
34 42 us: nay whether they Were ed 


6 * 


281 ben eee ſenſe, may be, n has 
2 queſtiohed HON ſome Chr an 
. Jews too. 
Vol. V. pT the traditions contained in. the. books 
p-. 25 3. Het the Pentateuch, were compiled after Moſes's 
time, is not at all improbable. RH IG 
P. 367. 1 roſs defects, and pa e fal ſchqods, 
 . pee lg the. Sacred i Scrip- 
| ture. + 440 J Bris 1 
dos ons ++ FHUS-y/is, chat, this great man .afſerts 
- the autharitgrof the „ endegvours to 
hoy At, ae, reach. af, cpi. pe cap 

ardly conceive, what ſhould induce a perl 
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0 crye,, a his L 
ſhip® f. Bible i 5 90 5 by bets Bebel + 
880 2 of the allage | Wop 6 1 | 
| meant, though it ts im 775 or M7 e 37 


and in the page hy be reaſon. 
 Interyal 70% of Fit are: 4 be Fo oth te 2 
4.” To think that he is 5 | carneſt rer 


ſeems im impoſſible. And' yet. this 1s 5 
only balage of this Kind to be met wi th in 
theſe volumes. Vol. II. p. 225, Th art F 
navigation is. laid to, have 3 10 and. 79 
again, all opinion own 1 to be tal 355 
Maur, tradition.” e I 9 12, 
hypotheſis j Juſt ment foned Tam: 04) ang to admit © 
may be true, though it has n o foundation . in. 
Sacred Scripture or 4 on, £694 +" purely 
IMaginary. . . . Vol. V. p. 121. Some things 
may be 4amitted. e, 0. the faith, of a, 
revelation, ole ic we can Karge 


attempt 7 to T4 a on wit out rmptety.. ©,» How. 
this writer, Tecon tle heſg. things t to im- 
ſelf, or "how 'he, could: pretend 0 be Jed by 5 
evidence, when he talked in this manner, IS. 
more than I can fay. His faith, could we. 
imagine him to be We far outwent chat 
of rational Chrilti ns... THEPY 

2. By the Bible Tripp roſs Tant Bat "Ola 
| broke Wen the Sm f the. 

and New Teſtament. | If he allowed theſe 
to haye any authority, he mut allow their 
authenticity to have been proved +... then 
the biftory of the Tewis as it is contained in 


7015 Mos has not. b een "fall fied. either by 
Te i ee d OR IgE 


ity 


08); 


: 99 ve” I 
Et is emewhat inaccounta it the 
Cline bgoks ſhould be ſaid to 15 Ep de ht th 
authority and authenticity at leaſt as 19 8 of 
the Jews, when we know ſo very little of 


the fo ormer ; when very few or none, under- 


ſtand an; thin of their language; and when 
but th 25 64 eee nu are told, Fen, 

fram the 0 uits alone we can Baue "ny pole 

able information concerning. them. A ſet « of 
people, Who have no hi igh character for 
exactneſs and veracity, an who ought not, 
F think; to be put 5 a footing with the 


NY Whole, Jewiſh, nation, „ howeyer low. our 
| opini6n” of theſe” may bes. when they bear 


atteſtation: to books, wherein their Jaws and 


religion were contained. 


4. I wiſh our noble thb had 8 
more explicit in telling us, wherein conſiſts 
the Arfference of of the; prog of” the authenticit ity 
and meaning "of. facre * hiftorians,. and of 
others ; ; and. what. that proof is, which i in 
this caſe. is neceſſary, and would be ſatiſ- 


WAY. 


ory. Og it our care aid caution ought 


to riſe in proportion to the importance of 


the ſubject we are examining, is true. But 
it is true alſo, that we ought not to expect 
ng pg? than the ubject Will bear: 

we do, we deſerve no latisfaction. As. 
to the authenticity. of writings, this muſt 
depend | upon tradition. Written tradition is 
undoubtedly the ſtrongeſt. The tradition 


received by a whole nation, through a long 
| ſucceſſion of ages, without the leaſt diſſent 


or Variation, in a matter” about which it 


concerned thein moch not to be miſtaken 
in, 


(7g: ') IF 
in, muſt in this caſe: have the very beſt. 
weight. Better proof of the Len of 
any ancient hiſtory we cannot haye. And 
this we have for that of the Old Tefta- 
ment. As to the New, the proof is as 


ſtrong as poſſible, and ſtronger than can 2 


pleaded in favour of any other books; 


no others have been in ſo many hands. = | 
have. been ſo often quoted, tranſlated, and 
appealed to, from the very age in which 


they were wrote, through every interme- 
diate century, and in every country in which 
they were known, to this very day. So that, 


if by the different proof required be meant 


a greater number of atteſtations ; Wwe NAY 
truly boaſt, that our, ſacred. e can lay 
claim to it. But if A difference. in the 

kind. of proof be intended, this cannot be 


neceſſary, becauſe in the common courſe of 


things it is not poſſible. . 
lext, as to the meaning of. facred and 


other Biſtorians, what different proof of this 


can there The ways of coming at t 
right ſen 1 authors, whether ſacred pr 
profane, muſt be alike . .. . a juſt knowlege 


of their language ... . . a careful conſidera- 


tion of the context.. an accurate com- 


pariſon of parallel 2 aces ... . due uſe £1 | 


any. other helps which ma be proper, and 


in our reach; ſuch as conſul tations of. learn- 


ed men, and learned books, which we may 
uſefully apply to, without yieldin up our 
judgment to them univerſally and implicitly 
. Theſe methods are common to 


| writings. And if there are any peculiar to | 


ſuch as are ſacred, which may be requilite 
to underſtand theſe, they are an humility 
D 4 and 


ZH 


on 
- hw, 


and docility of ſpirit, 6 — bad preju- 
dices, open to conviction, and willit 
receive the truth.” .. and prayer to 500 
for his affiſtance in this matter . . . But 
perhaps neither of theſe was the difference 
in his Lordfhip's view. 

The reader has my Jontiinents already 
Ho the diminution” of traditionary proof, 
Nor can 1 ſee that the authenticity of the 
Sacred Scriptures has ſuffered, in this reſpect, 
by time or by any other way whatever. We 

are ſufficiently apprized who the authors of 
the ſeveral books of the New Teſtament 
were. If one or two were anciently doubted, 
this'ſhews the care' of thoſe early ages in a 
matter of this conſequence; and that they 
did not proceed raſhly or at random, nor 
admit books into the canon without enquiry 
or examination; and therefore when they 
did admit them, we have reaſon to receive 
them; as we have to receive all ſuch, con- 
- Cerning which they had full aſſurance from 
the very firſt. What they rejected, they 
knew, were not the writings of the Apoſtles; 
and might ſee in them many things incon- 
ſiſtent with theſe, which therefore ſhewed it 
impoſfible for them to be genuine. There 
is then no room to accuſe, or to ſuſpect, 
the primitive church of not proceeding with 
integrity in this matter. And indeed, we 
have poſitive proof enough of this, when we 
remember the veneration they had for their 
Sacred Scriptures, the hazards they ran, and 
the torments they endured, rather than yield 
theſe up, or betray or ay, the doctrines | 


contained in them, | e : 
{389 E i; e, 4.” PH ATT : It 
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Te may be difficult to be aſſured of every 

rticularconcerning Sti Mark and St. Luke; 
— that the one was a companion of | 
St. Paul, and the other of St. Peter, is, I 
believe, "univerſally allowed. But that dif- 
ficulty will not —— — wor 
their Goſpels. This reſts“ on thel fame 
bottom with St: Matthew's'and St Johr 

as indeed the Acts and alf the Epiffles do. 
And the noble author ſhould admit” them 
all, or none, on the ſams teftimony of | the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Churchy, vb not 
only bear this teſtimony ſeparately; U. 
ſeinbled' in bn council 22 . cities © 
rauon of heſe. This, by che way, was 


9 1 he's Heede Ant age 15 


ought proper to depend upo n tliem in ſo 

we ity 2 point, I would hope this at leaſt 
be excepted out of the general cenſure 
ant the councils in this: century, and 
See, more rr. regard thin tbr % Trot! ; 
ould his Lord er indeed admit che Goſs 


Trent? „ We have ſeen, how v | 
this great” ian thought of the Apoca lypſes - 
He aſcribed it to Gerinibus, though it has 
nothing of Cerintllianiſm in it 93. ate Jams © 
other" rathifialt; to ſome mad. Juda 
Obrien. Strange, 'wheh he owned, that 
it had maintained eren! er fr in'#he Gb urch 
as the work of St. *Johnzfor: 3 : 
before the year 360. This muſt 5. 
near St. John's days, if Hot quite to * a 
1 NS maſt bes tyro at leaſt; and 
in ſtrjck prdpiety of language, mean 

E Ad this 3 — the middle \ 
ä 2 on tem 
* Ds. ES | wal 


ls TIO ace ceſtinoriy- ef, che oom of OE: 
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will be, whether the Church jin-thoſe £44 
early times, or Lord Bolingbroke 5: this 
diſtance. from them, were the: belt 
concerning the author of this 1 JF 
6. And thus much for the. 23 | 


and; Canon; of: the New Teſtament, With 


Sager den the Old, his Lordſhip: has revived 
3 r it with vehemence. 
This maſt firſt reſt, as we have ſgen, on 
the care of the Jewiſn Church. And; we 
may add, that the authenticity * divinity 
of it is allowed to be ſuppoſed by Chriſti 
amity g a“ it mas certainly believed by. Chri 
and his Apoſtles. On this accounti there- 
fore, were there no other, it deſerves gur 
religious regard and reverence.. Its original 
authority is. thus confirmed and ratil 
gs | Bye we: oy told, png wes cannot 
be 4 of .t e authors of any. books. of it, 
baſides th Hentateuch. V ue then all 


2 £ 


that the Pentatech was, written, by Moſes, 
auc is gembinb ? I. ſear mt, a8 be; fays, if 
it nt at all improboble, th ee 7110 * 
here contarned, were: compiled a dafes's 
time. This however will fall. — 8 our 

next head. Let us conſine our thoughts 
at preſent. to ee oaks; „the Od 


Teſtament. Manynof the Na ' theſe. 
are' welken, n Ames. 1 bets > 


Samuel, een are univer{; jp a 
ed to have compoſed; ſome. Works, Which 
are aſcribed to them. Nor is there any 
good-reaſon 4 tocſet aſide, r to een this: 
wradition. To ſay, thatanyot;c Me LA 
ings: were compiled aftęr the i >. 


wh is n 1 Prot LY 


pro- 


* ä . 
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probability. Some others indeed were ſo; 
as Eſra, Nehemiah, and the Chronicles. 
But the two former of theſe bear their 


author's names, and theſe very reſpectable 


names too. The laſt has not this advan- 


tage, nor a few other books. But this is 
no objection againſt their authority. They 


- 


are doubtleſs as ancient as they pretend to 


be. And though we cannot be infallibly 


aſſured of their true writers; they, who. 
firſt received them, might, and moſt pro- 


baby were. In a word, many other old 
books of great uſe lye under the ſame. diffi- -* 


well know. „ VIPS ee 


7. But the Jewiſh canon was long in ſet- 


tling. I ſee not how it could be otherwiſe. 
It could not be ſettled, before it was com- 


leated. And a long ſeries of time paſſed, 
ee the writing of the firſt book and 


the laſt. If it be meant, that Eſra, or who- 
ever is ſuppoſed to have ſettled their canon, 
was a long time about it; neither does this 
appear to be ſact, or if it were, appear to be 
in the leaſt to its diſcredit. Care, enquiry, 
and N proper in ſuch a work. 
38. We are told, that the Few:fb Serip- 
tures were loft more than once, and how: they 
were laſt recovered, is unknown, or whether 
they were recovered at all, is doubted. Could 
indeed this be .made fully to appear, it 
might ſhake their credit: but it neither has, 


nor can. Nor do I know, what the noble 


writer intended here to inſinuate or allude 


to. I ſee no reaſon to ſuſpeR theſe books 
of being forged ; nor can the time be aſſign - 
ed, when it was poſhble to forge them, and 


P 
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FAY them 45 Fun upon che Jewiſh na- 
tion, And in a few years after on the reſt of 
the world. Beſides the different ſtiles they 
are wrote in, according to the different ſta- 
tions and educations of their authors, and 
the harmony and agreement between them _ 
all, leaves us no room'to deny either their 
authenticity, or their truth. | 
IT cannot be expected, that in theſe 
ſtrictures T ſhould enter into a fuller account 
af theſe things; which indeed would be 
needleſs, as they have been ſhewn at large 
over and over, and may be found in many 
books already extant, by thoſe who chuſe to 
enquire into them. What I have farther to 
offer on this ſubject will come under the re- 
view of the tenth head, which is e 
Moſes, bis hiſtory, and law. 
Here it is owned, that there was ſuch a 
perſon as Moſes, the leader and legiſlator of 1 
the Jews; that he proued his "ith ion by mi- 
racles, the leaft part of which were convin- 
cing ; that he made a ſcruple of teaching a 
future ate, becauſe it was not revealed to 
him ; and therefore we muſt imagine him to 
have been a man of credit, and to be be- 
wes, when he taught other points as what 
1 een revealed to him; that the name, 
lM, which he deſcribes the Supreme Being, i 
tblime and proper; we may add, more 
Bard of his neceſſary. exiſtence, and 
| Incommunicable perfections, than any which 
philoſophy,” when. moſt improved and re- 
ned, hath ever given; z that / ſublime 
ideas of God are taught in other parts of the 
Old eftament ; ; that. the traditions of the 
Pentateuch are very. Ancient; that the ac- 
| eount 
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count there given of the longer lives of Wi 5 


firſt men is probable ; that the law of the 
ews was ſufficient to maintain peace. and - 
good order among themſelves ; which I appre- 
hend to be the end, and the perfection, of | h 
all national laws; and that Chriftianity is 25 
founded on and the redemption on: | 
the fall; ſo that this latter diſpenſation lup-- 
poſes and proves the truth of the other. 


\ 


F . 


Lay all theſe things together, and allow | Pa 


them their juſt, weight, and you cannot, 
think, have any low or contemptible notion 1 
of Moſes, or the writings aſcribed to him. 
A more honourable character of both can 5 
ſcarce. be given. And no one, who. pre- 
tends to the name of a Chriſtian, can di.. 
believe the truth, or renounce the autho-. 
rity, of this moſt ancient work; though. 
there- may be, as it cannot but be expected S 4 
that there would be, ſome difficulties in it; 
which at this time of day can hardly be 2 
of heathen antiquity, bears a noble, and 
we may be ſure, a diſintereſted, teſtimony, 
not only to the authenticity, but to the ſub, 
limity and beauty of the account of the 
creation. The relations, which =; ; 


* 
LENT 


* 


| this agcount, inſtruct us in ſeveral,events gf 
great and univerſal importance; which le 
us not only to the belief and worſhip: and 
obedience. of the One True God, but ta 
conſider the whole world as related together, 
and . deſcended, from one common parent. 


| 
And laftly, if we view Moſes only. as a le- 4 | 
| 


giſlator, he deſeryes. to be ranked among. 
nay to have preference above, all the cele- + | 
brated legiſlators of antiquity. __ i 


| « 86 ) 

How ſhall I now enter upon the unplea- 
ſing taſk, which my method calls upon me 
- to undertake; bra. ſet before the reader 
in one view the very different, the very 
ſhocking accounts of this great man, which 
Lord Bolingbroke has thought proper to give 
in the philoſophical eſſays? But this muſt 
be Pa chat we may form. an impartial | 
2 | 


Vol $*:. t is faid, that the e authors 
p. 135. writ agrecably to all the vulgar notions 


of the ages and countries, in which they 
lived. NY | 


p. 147. The Jews borrowed". their knowledge 


from the Egyptians. 

P. 287. Adam's original knowledye and perfedti- 
ons, as derived from God, are ridiculed. 

P- 296. The ſimplicity of true theiſm could never 

ſubſiſt 3 in the figures of 2 1 | 

p. 299. The Moſaic account is plainly inconſiſtent 
with itſelf, as it ſtands in the books. we have 
under the name of Moſes. 


P. 31 7. Amo + fed ſuperſtitions of Moſaic inſti- 


tutions there was one, which could be 

charged neither on the Egyptian, nor any 

other heathen nation, and which i ſurpaſſed 

the moſt extravagant of theirs .. .. he 

5 tht the notions of the True God down 

tothe low and groſs conceptions of the mul-· 

titude, and expoſed the majeſty. of this Aw- 

ful Being to their profanations. 

P. 318. God is ſaid to have given himſelf a name, | 

a very magnificent one indeed, and ſuch a 
one ''as might denote the Supreme Bein 

but ſtill a name, by which he was to 5 

5 as the N * uf Abra- 

1 ham, ; 


: ham, Iſaac, PN | 1 one. fait feſt, - | 
and then a and Jo nation particularly, and . 14 
molt excluſively of all others. | 
The hiſtory of the creation not to be fe- Vol. I. 
cConciled to nature, reaſon,. philoſophy, nor p. 151. 
natural theology ee theology teaches 
us to think of God in a manner _yery:op- :- 
poſite to the ideas, which Moſes gives us of 4 
25 Supreme Being and of his operations), | 
The chronology, founded on the genealo- 1 
-gies in the ee Geneſis, 1 55 . 95. 
tradition of theſe revelations, by which 
God communicated _ himſelf- to man, eo 
haue been preſerved fo little a time after he 
deluge, chat it gives a color to Tuppoſe all 
the nations of the world. ignorant of the 
ee ee of. the dy | 
r tota ignorant 0 the delu 3 6 aa 
The 8 of the n the = 206 


e in an 4 5 oF miracles e e to. _— 
ap ik C 


proyed F 
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Unexceptionable bevelatidns, real mirs 5 209. 


cles, and Se” traditions could never be 
ineffectual. 5 
The immenſe, duration of the moan fy 224. 
created _ 


as on beat F il 1 18 2 Ten 

ſhalt deſtroy even the beaſt, Deut. 13. In 
caſe of beſtiality the beaſt was alſo to be „ 
Killed. ö . 
The ficſt principle of. the Ifraclites polieyp 94: 
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mw af jadgments of his "A people were 


often repugnant to the Jaw of nature. 
A ſpirit of in juftice, which eſtabliſhed 
one 1 for e and another for 
Fyery other perſon, ran Bend in their 
judicial roceedings. 


_ / P- 136. God repreſented in the Old Te ak as 


approving #7) commanding the moſt abomi- 
nable violations of the general ade of na- 


ture. 

p. 138. The whole ſyſtem of thi law of Moſes, 
; like the whole ſyſtem of his conduct, was 
founded on murder. See the "thirteenth 


apter of Deuteronom my cg 
Moles's miracles tended to the deſtrüction 


1 
al 45. of mankind . Dy "Moſes exerciſed, and com- 
mmaanded the exerciſe of, a political power, 
dhe moſt tyrannical, the 'moſt contrary to the 
"laws of nature, and the moſt * 
uy to every! ſentiment of humanity.” © 


p. 151. © God, according to Moſes, egraded to 


the character of an unjuſt we 7 0 tyrant, 
Who authorized, and even commanded, 
his miniſters expreſs ly to puniſh "without 
- meaſure,” without diſcernment, and with-- 


7 8 cut forms of juſtice. . Mr. Locke 


7 0 21 3313 


1 ieved. 
* 253. be Ae t 6k the fall of man is, ift all 
"3e $ 1 Ken irrecon ileable 
idea we can frame © wildom, Juſtſce, 
tht! 'goodnels,. to fay nothing of the dignity 
of the Supreme Being, A 8 
p. 282. T hey who compiled the written Ear; from 
ſdras to Simon the. We had as littie dif 


* a9 


8 


18 © "cerm in the choice 0 their materials, as 
— 1 — itions of the brat” 


| 
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| The God of Moſes is partial, unjuſt; and Vol, v. 


cruel. P. 217. 
Many traditions, though fabulous; leave p. 244 


no reaſon to doubt, that arts and ſciences, 
and even barbarity, were carried from the 


weſt to the eaſt, as well as from the eaſt 


to the weſt, in ages quite unknown to us; 
which is enough to ae the authority of 
that particular hiſtory, wherein it'is reported, 

that the world was re-peopled from one 
ſpot, and by one family, after an univerſal | 
deluge. 


The patio of Noah's ab is ; vouch- P. 2725 


ed by 1 no other authority than that of Moſes” 
.. And yet it is impoffible to conceive, 
that the memory of - ſuch a cataſtrophe 
ſhould have been known only by one peo- 


ple, and that not the moſt ancient neither, 


or being known to all, ſhould have been 
preſerved only, in one corner of the earth 
+ +» + this tra ition then liable to ſuſpicion. 


It is impoſfible to excuſe all the puerile, ro- p. 284 


mantic, and ahſurd circumſtances in Moſes's 


hiſtory of the creation, which nothing could 
produce but the habit of dealing in trifling 
traditions, and a moſt profound ignorance. . 


It is impoſſible to read what he writ on 
this ſubject, without feeling contempt for 
divide. As A _ Philoſopher, and horror a a 


The ln much older probably than our vel. v. | 
world. Y | p. 293. 

The lade of the Jews indudec p. 3. 
other than one ſolar 2 ph in bis idea of 1 


univerſe. 


of 2 as can be objected to no other 
writings, 


» 


— 


In the Pentateuch are fuck evident lbs. 335 


— 
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 - / writings, except to profeſſed. ronhatices, r nor” 
even 2 ways to them. 

7. 336. Moſes's writings have no hiftorical) au- 
 thenticity. He was not cotemporary with 
the creation of which he writes. . . his 
hiſtory; not received in the age immediately 
following the publication of it. 

P. 339-1, Much of the hiſtory, and ſome of the Jaw, 

perhaps, contained in the writings aſcribed 
to Moſes, came down to thoſe. who quote 
them, by traditions of uncertain original, 
though they were all alike aſcribed bf the 

5 - Jews, to the ſame legiſlator. 

p. 340. If the Pentateuch was public Lakes, the 
__ .- time of David, it does not follow, that Moſes 

p. 341. was the author of it. . time enough between 
them to make fabulous traditions paſs for 

„ authentic hiſtory. | 

p. 343. The whole . of the Old Teſtament 

: founded: on incredib ble endes, conſiſts of 

little elſe. 1 a:4s i 

p. 344. When we freak of the Pentitenth, as 

| of an authentic hiſtory, and quote Moſes as 
ſolemnly as Don Quixote did Turpin, are 
we much leſs mad than he was; When ] ſt 
down to read this hiſtory . . . I am ready to 
think myſelf tranſported into a fort of fairy 

land, where every thing is done * magic 
and inchantment. | 

P- 350. The Jews deſerve, on many accounts, to 

be truſted the leaſt ... it is improbable their 

| ſve ſhould have been written, and im- 
Able that it ſhould have been preſe: 
| ory a ſtrict regard to truth. _ 
S 357- The law of the Jews "qv a legal in- 


AO * 321 to n 
Jacob! 


— 5 
33 
* = F 1 1 
7 


(9 y. PL. 
Jaca: vg, Gen. 28. moſt impiouſly in- p. 358. 


| tereſted and craving. 
A perfect law 9 7 produce its effectp 360. 


by l Ai moral necellity reſulting from 


| No law ever r operated ſo weak and ſo 1 un- p. 361. 


certain an effect as the law of Moſes did. 
This law. 155 e more e W 


ay EE 70 8 010 go Tung — — th E 
Min were. CO OW ſome + | 
E 370 


„„ 


their likeneſs. "This ſeems to 12 2 8 

tion for Polytheiſm . , . and is inconſiſtent 

with the Unity of the Godhead, 

Moſes is charged with teaching the crea- p. 370. 
tion of light, and the diſtinction between 


| 115 and day, before. 55 ſun, moon, and 


God. is made a princi 1 aftor with the p. 372. 
| ſerpent, and AND, and. 3. 5 


. COULD any one Fe that all this 
could dome From the fame a 0 which 
| 4s 18 


TH 


ad 


* 
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* "this Head? If theſe are- juſt and” is: and 


nothing but truth could force an ny: 
favour of Moſes from one pears ſo 
very averſe to him; they are alone a ſuf- 
ficient anſwer to all this torrent of abuſe 
_ . ; which is for the _ part 
abſolutely unſupported any ev . 
is + : N50 Were ae ans 1 
room for doubt, ſufficient anſwers have del 
frequently given. Nor have theſe Ae 
been invalidated by his Lordſhip,” nor the 
objections received any addition of ſtrength 
from his pen. In 12 if there is any 
thing new in theſe paſſages, it is the 555 
with which they are wrote, which ma 
thought to exceed every thin bo 
ref] 


thing in 


ſeen before; but Anh it is will 
not in the opinion of any lover of impar- 
tiality or decency, be thought ſufficient to 
diſcredit the character of the oldeſt, and 
hitherto one of the moſt eſteemed writers in 
the world. ENS h ge PF 
To animadvert on each of theſe articles 
at large, would run theſe, papers out into 
too great a length. I ſhall therefore en- 
deavour to be ſhort in my reflections upon 
9 
1. The four firſt articles, though far from 
leg fimilar, I all diſmiſs under one 
number ; as they are not of equal conſe- 
uence with thoſe that follow, . . . Whoever 
, that the ſacred authors writ agreeably 
to all the vulgar notions' of their ages and 
countries, went greatly too far. Theſe. ge- 
neral words will i clude any err Is about 
religion, which might” be entertained ; 3 28 
well as minuter miſtakes,” Which the arg | 


1 


of — philoſophy has ſince diſſ proved. 
| Theſe latter they might fall into without 

hurting their . : As, oh, was not their 

deſign,.nor was it 8 ceſlary for them, to teach 
7 9 notions philoſophy or aſtronomy, 
is my Lord owns of Moſes, and e 
1 5 Tardng 4 15 "a 4 
is. Lordſhip very peremptor y.. afle 
that the _ Jews borrowed their pris fre 
Ni the. _ Egyptians... This, is A diſpute 
eſtion among learned men; and unleſs - 
1 11 dint iit will decide it, it remains juſt 
9 5 it was. . But ſlaves may be thought 
leſs likely to teach 5 1 maſters, than to be 
taught by them. Perhaps ſo; yet it ſhould 
be conſidered, that. the Jews had not been 

„ always 97 that Joſeph in particular, to 

0 the Egyptians, had been ſo much 
obli Who was /ct. CY the land, 

U 1 ad great ſway. and influence 

over, them 3 that till another king araſe, who 

knew not, or remembered not, or regarded 

not, the 2 they N N hg from . 

him, it is probable, that his, famil 

| 15 KEDS held in " TeVer 550 . 

FO communicated. ſome. | 

515 e people, among whom they. — 

8 „eit is true, was brought up in all the 
. of the Egyptians. And yet it is 
not credible, athatithe learned his religion 
and ia from rhein. hey, w-ĩe think 
the goldefi calf was taken from one of 
their idols, can never think the 5) 255 
herein al idelatry is fo ſtrictly forbidd 
bortowed from any thing he 1575 among 
them. There is then pig 15 By 
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8 
PR receiy red | his im m 6d date en 


heaven. | 
* Why ſhould A original * per fec- 


tions, as derived. from: God, 55 ridicu 4 : 


Suppoſing him té be the firſt man, which 


nothing is ſaid to diſprove, the Account 
given of him appear: highly probable. We 


muſt ſuppoſe. him created, not indeed im- 


cable, which would have been inconſiſtent 
with! his liberty, but i in his full ſtrength. both 
of body 'and* mind... When it is ſaid, 
that the mplicity of true theiſm could: never 
fabſ f/f in the figures of 8 I ſuppoſe the 
poetical parts Sf thi” ON Tee arc 
ftruck at. And this would be to exclude 


# very great, and a Very edifyin part © 
| e But the e 1 5 
Poetry has been thought the rſt and en 


way, * which religious inſtructions were 
conveyed. And thoſe paſſages of the Old 


| Teſtament which our noble author owns to 


, 5 r. 0 N 
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wr ras Bot! deny. that N of . infliitions 

in the Peyrateuch were! made in n 

ſome ancient Practices. But thefe n bin in 
nocent ones; they mightbe borrowed from other 
nations as well as Egyptians; they might 
be derived from the pareiaechat' times; as? to 
mention no more, cireumeiſion Ws Nay, 
though e ſhould allow, that the: parallel cuſtoms 
were originally Egyptian, yet, chis will nut render 
theſe inftirutions-at all, ſuſpected. Why might 
not theſe be wiſe co mpliances, intended to ſerve 
ſome good end ? 1 weknow, that other things 
were wiſely appointed by Moles, in oppoſition to 
the Egyptian ſuperſtitions? And what one 
thing is there in the Jewiſh'law common * of 
_ Theſe b I now of none. 


(95) 


ive. moſt ſublime ideas of the majeſty of 
giv Supreme Being, which muſt in a great 
meaſure conſtitute true enen are ſo many 4 
fine ſtrains of poetry. 
2. Of the following articles; 1 hall = 
ſelect: ſuch as have ſome „ rae F 
argument to ſupport them. general 
abuſe and declamation, of which the reateſt 
part conſiſt, neither deſerve, nor need, nor 
indeed will admit of, an anſwer / 
the magnificent name, which his Lordſhip 
acknowleges mipht Hints the Supreme Being, 
I preſume he means, I am THAT I am. 
But how then could he fay, that this was a 
name, by which God was to be di ftinguiſhed 
as the tutelary God of Abraham, Iſaat, and 
Jacob, F one family fir/t, and then of one 
nation particularly, \ aid almoſt extluſrorly of. 
all others. Does not every one ſee apparent 
miſrepreſentation here, and this grounded on 
= inaccuracy ? That name moſt: ſtrongly 
enotes nece ary exiſtence.” ' But has this 
any relations to one family, more than to 
another ? In the next | verſe indeed he 
mentions his being the God of their fathers, 
to whom his promiſe and covenant had been 
made; and nothing could be more proper 
chan this to give Moſes credence among the 
Iſraelites, * to ſupport and encourage their 
ſpirits, then almoſt broken with the ſeveri 
of:itheir- bondage. But ean this be fairly 
conſtrued as eclaration, that he was their 
God, I will nor ſay 'alme/t; but in 2 
degree, -excluftvely of all other people! It 
cannot, any farther, than as all others had 
in a manner, as far as they could, exeluded 


Him by their idolatry and diſobedience. Nor 


7 BP (96) 
can the ſame. be collected from any other 
paſſage in the Pentateuch. In this God is 
always repreſented as the Univerſal, Creator, 
Lord, and Governor, of the whole world; 
diſtinguiſhed from all idols; and local deities, 
and infinitely ſuperior . in power and ex- 
cellency to al that the heathen worſhipped, 
whether in] heaven, or in earth. Thus is 
He deſcribed, even in thoſe paſſages, where- 
in his particular rotection and | bleſſing of 
the people of Iſrael is gratefully acknowleged: 
a ugs. 8 Moſes will . eee of 


"and it is farther obſervable,” that neither 
is he conſidered i in theſe,” nor indeed in any 
other parts of Scripture, as the tutelary God 
of the Jews, in the ſame ſenſe, in which 
the heathen deities were reſpected 
guardians of any ede Ki N 
piety, integrity and virtue of che Jews —_ 
the only conditions, on which they. could 
ever expect his defence and favour. And 
wheneyer they ſweryed from theſe, they 
50 ſaken hy him, and given over into 
the hand of their enemies. Whereas the 

3 of other nations are repre- 
ſented 28 conſtantly and fondly eſpouſing 
their — without any regard to the good- 
neſs of this, or of their characters. In a word, 

though God is ſtyled by Moſes the God of 
braham, &c. yet this no Way degrades him 


from his natural dignity. All the families of 

tte earth are at the ſame time ſaid to be in 
his: view and thoughts, to be called and 
 Blaſſed iy him, when they 88 return from 

their idolatriee. 
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n Tos 111 its difficu as indeed all an- 


cient chronology has. Lord Bolingbroke ; 


obſerves, that it ſuppoſes the 19 Reitn of the 


Divine Revelations to aue been Preſerved ſo 


little a time after the deluge, that it gives a 
color to ſuppoſe all the world ignorant of the 


One True God, or totally ignorant of the de- 
luge. This is expreſſed ſomewhat obſcurely. 
If I underſtand him right, his meaning is, 


that according to that chronology, it was 
but a little time after the deluge, that the 


world became idolatrous, and inſenſible of 
ſo ſevere a judgment. And this, I ſuppoſe, 


intended to inſinuate the improbability of 
this account, of the chronology, if not of 


the deluge itſelf .. . Now the, book of 


Geneſis has no where, that I know, pointed 


out Fa the commencement of idolatry 


after the flood. And unleſs we knew this, 


we are not ſure of the very foundation of 
the objection. There might have been an 


interval of time long enough; gradually to 


introduce errors and ſuperſtitions in religion. 
_ Gradually : For there is no occaſion, and it 
would be unnatural, to ſuppoſe a ol de- 
fection taking place at once. 
If the worſhip of the Sun was, As ; malt 
Tearned m en believe, the firſt kind of idola- 
'3. it is not improbable, that they, who 
firſt practiſed this, might at the ſame time 


2 2 belief of the One True God, and 


of the flood. The ſun might be conſidered 
as the moſt glorious viſible emblem or image 
of the Deity, and no diſhonour might then 
be intended to God, by the honor paid to 
his Creature, 1 ay, not apologizing for 


this, | 


þe_chronglogy: of of the book of Ge- 


| 
| 
i 
1 
| 
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this, which” ooh ended in ART 
However, ſhould NS Fs 1 5 to have 
begun in the days of Abraham, which is 
perhaps as early, perhaps much ealier than 
we ought to fix it; yet this was above four 
hundred” years after the flood. And when 
we Genfer how [oon the impreſſion of palt 
miercies and Jugdments too, Ipecially | 
ſuch" as were not ſent. to ourſelves, wears 
off; we ſhall'not, I think, be ſurprized, if 
in ſuch a courſe of years, the tradition even 
of the deluge. was not ſufficient to deter 
ſome men from idolatry ;, ; A vice, of Wee 
we have no accounts before che flood, an 
therefore which might” not be {uppoled to 
have drawn this vengeance on the world. 
The hiſtbry therefore of this may be very 
credible,” and is not in the leaſt invalidated, 
nor even in appearance inconſiſtent; on ac- 
count of what happened fo long after it. 
Nor will this tradition, be weakened by 
what this noble author afterwards * ſays 
againſt it. Indeed the ſtrength of prejudice 
cannot appear ſtronger, than when Fabulous 
traditions of what is ſuppoſed to kave hap- 
pened in ages quite unknown, are ſet up to 
bake the authority of this 5 Mer 0 of Miſes 
his is really oppoling error, allowed error, 
s yy 0 57 darkneſs to 581 4109 : e 
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nay. 865 e it is not true, t the 


_ general memory of It was preſeFued only in one 
corner 
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corner” 44 the earth. See the excellent Mr. 
Ray's Phiſico- Theological Diſcourſes, 
| But might it not have been expected, 
that other writers ſhould have been more 
particular on ſo intereſting a ſubject? I 
anſwer, the authority of one plain hiſtory 
is not to be ſhaken by the bare ſilence of 
others; and much leſs by theſe not being 
_ equally circumſtantial. This would make 
the wildeſt work in the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
and leave us little or nothing to depend 
upon. It is not to be wondered at, that 
in a long courſe of years error ſhould mix 
itſelf in traditions of facts, and oecaſion 
their being firſt diſbelieved and then forgot. 
To learn the truth of theſe, it is uſual to 
have recourſe to ſuch writers as lived neareſt 
the times when they happened, Moſes 
therefore, tho? we ſhould not inſiſt on the 
regard due to him as an inſpired writer, de-. . 
ſerves far more credit in this caſe, than any 
ſucceeding hiſtorians can claim ; the earlieſt 
of all heathen ones writing many centuries 
after him. þ 7 04.6 "0, 
4. Let us next conſider whether the ac- 
count of the rebellions of the Iſraelites in an 
age of miracles be improbable. © The noble 
author thinks, that if theſe and the reve- 
lations were real, they muſt have been 
effeftual ; that whereas a perfect law would 
produce its effeft by a moral neceſſity reſulting _ 
from itſelf, and the moſt imperfect ſyſtem of 
human laws would have been rendered ef 
fettual by the occaſional miracles which ſup- 
ported the Fewifſh, the law of Moſes. has 
— 755 more ineſfectual than any other 
OW, for very centuries this is not 
. - true, 


* 
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true. We own' however the caſe. was ſo 
at firſt, Long after the giving of the law, 
the nation of the Jews were very prone to 
idolatry. Nay in the midſt of miracles, 
they on every occaſion murmured and were 
diſobedient; and even at the firſt, made 
them a molten calf. This is their great 
reproach. But it is unjuſt to reproach the 
law, or diſbelieve the miracles, on this ac- 
count. This only ſhews, that the very 
ſtrongeſt proofs and evidences will not al- 
ways prevail over obſtinacy and unruly 
inclinations. While human liberty con- 
tinues, men cannot be forced into conviction, 
or into duty: they may be guilty of the 
moſt abſurd and unaccountable conduct. 
There is. no ſuch thing as any moral neceſſity 
reſulting, from any law, however perfect it 
be, to prevent this. We need, I think, no 
inſtances. of this truth. Nor is the inſtance 
of the Jews the only one recorded, where 
miracles themſelves have been ſlighted. And 
though we may be apt to flatter ourſelves, 
that had we lived in their days, we ſhould 
not have been partakers with them in their 
iniquities; yet this is much more than we 
can be ſure of. We may now conſider 
them with the aſtoniſhment and deteſtation 
they deſerve: but we are now out of the 
reach of the temptations to them, and at a 
diſtance from | thoſe evil cuſtoms which then 
prevailed. And if we reflect, how often 
we have ſinned in direct contradiction to 
the cleareſt voice of reaſon and conſcience, 
we ſhall not, I preſume, pronounce the per- 

verſeneſs of the Jews to be incredible. 
. WEE 5. The 
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5. The texts, which the noble author 
produces, do not repreſent bea/ts as account- 
able creatures. In order to create in the 
mind the deepeſt ſenſe, and the ſtrongeſt 
deteſtation, of the guilt of murder, idolatry, 
and beſtiality, the brutes, eſpecially when 
they have been inſtrumental, though with- 
out guilt, in theſe vices, are ordered to be 
Killed: which law appears highly agreeable 
to nature. Thus alſo future accidents of the 
ſame horrid nature may be prevented; and 
the guilty owners of ſuch cattle are in ſome 
meaſure puniſhed by the loſs of them. And 
what is there in this, which can : deſerve: ſo 
ſtrange a cenſure, or admit ſo violent an in- 
terpretation, as that above? eve dig 
6. Inſociability, injuſtice, repugnance to the 
law of nature, are charged upon the ſtatutes 
and judgments of the Jews. The latu of 
Moſes,” like his conduct, is ſaid to be founded 


on murder. His miracles tended to the de- 


Aruction e mankind; God, according to 
him, an unjuſt and cruel tyrant . . . It is 
impoſſible for any pious mind to read ſuch 
paſſages without horror. The fulleſt proof 
is but ſufficient to Juſtify them. And yet 
all the proof, which has been vouchſafed 
us, is, that Moſes is repreſented as an in- 
ſtrument in God's hand of puniſhing the 
pride and blaſphemy of the Egyptians, of 
delivering the people of Iſrael from unjuſt 
and cruel ſervitude, and of propounding a 
law, wherein all idolatry was ſtrictly for- 
bidden, and all idolaters to be puniſhed with 
death. If the miracles ſaid to have been 
worked by him were real, whether they 
were of a beneficial or of a punitive nature, 
E 3 lthough 


. C 
though they did not all tend to the deſtruc- 
. mann) they muſt be owned ſuf- 
ficient evidences of his Divine commiſſion 
and if ſo, we may be very ſure that he 
neither did, nor commanded, any thing, 
but what was juſt and right, though at this 
diſtance of time there ſhould be ſome parts 
of his laws which we cannot account for, 
They are in general a wiſe body of ſtatutes, 

contrived, as his Lordſhip could not help 
acknowleging, to maintain peace and good 
order among the Jews themſeluss, and to 
make them a religious and an happy people. 
What this illuſtrious writer calls inſeriability, 
may more properly de termed, an avoiding 
all communion with the idolatrous and 
ſcandalouſſy wicked nations round them; 
and what he ſtyles cruelty, was in truth no 
 "ather than in purſuance of the Divine orders 
denouncing the Divine vengeance on them. 
And if the giving ſuch orders were injuſtice 
or cruelty in God, it will follow, that he 
cannot take vengeance on any guilty people. 
For ſurely he may do this, not only im- 
mediately by his own arm, but by the means 


and inſtrumentality of any other people: as 
we have all reaſon! to think he frequently . 
daes. And though in the common courſe 
of Providence he does not give out his ex- 
B preſs commands to this purpoſe, as he did to 
; the Jews; yet this is no objection againſt 
theſe commands. In fine, not to dwell an 
-Jonger on a point, which has been fo well 
conſidered by the writers in defence of 
Chriſtianity, whoſe vindications are left to- 
| - tally untouched and in their full ſtrength by 
| | . Lord Bolingbroke, we may and ought to 
4. I J | regard 
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15 the. e &c. as an exam 
en and held forth in terrorem to N | 
nations in all times; that they may avoid 
ſuch idolatry and ſhocking .immorality, and 
be eee to believe in, and to free. 
the True; Gad only. And thus will: this 
part of ſacred biſters be ever profitable, and 
the deſign of recording and PETR. it fully 

anſwered. 

As to the fall of man, if we believe 
his. Lordſhip, it is in all its circumſtances 
F irrecancileable ta every idea we. can 

M94 wiſdam, juſtice, and fee 19 

d the” dignity. of the Supreme 
| ! is is mers aflertion Without, 
8 eaſt * Nay the contrary is moſt 
apparent to any one, who ſeriouſſy conſiders 
Se hiſtory. Nothing can be more 
redible, than that man was created: upright; 
= 1 might be ſeduced from his duty by a 
wick ed being, ſuperior in power and ſubtlety 
to himſelf; that he might thus expoſe him- 
ca to miſery; that God, though foreknow- 
ing that he would fall, yet having created 
him free, but not impeccable, might permit 
him to do ſo; that God might pronounce 
a ſentence on him, and* one ſtill ſeverer on 
\ his: feducer.; 2 and ar that he Might, leave . 
ſome .diftant. hopes of his reſtoration, and 
recovery. This is plainly. the ſubſtance of 
the account. And though inded God. is 
made. a principal actor in it, yet. his. infinite 
wiſdom, juſtice, Hodel. and dignity, Are 

well; 7 5 ed. And Lam ſure; ang phat 
ngmena, which we are to this. hour wit⸗ 
neſſes, nay conſcious, of, very much confirm 
the truth of the Millar 0 Which will naß er ſet 


aſide 


1 „„ 
aſide by our ignorance, in one or two minuter 
article. ͤ 
8. Lord Bolingbroke * s againſt the 
hiftorical authenticity of __ toritings. 
He was not cotemporary with the creation of 
which he writes And is no hiſtory. then 
authentic, or true, which I ſuppoſed his 
Lordſhip meant here, but ſuch as are wrote 
by cotemporaries ? Grant that this circum» 
ſtance is an advantage in favour of an author: 
yet is there no way of coming at truth and 
certainty of facts without being witneſs of 
them ?. Or was it poſſible for any man to 
be witneſs of the whole Se of the 
creation, ſome part of which muſt have 
been, before he was himſelf created? Tra- 
dition might then ſufficiently convey many 
particulars: and inſpiration might more eaſily 
inſtruct Moſes in the truth of the whole. 
This is the advantage he pretends to and 
claims: and this character muſt be proved 
to be falſe, before we can conclude, that 
he could not know the truth of what he 
ao ß ĩ SRbdTy; aaad-ox HH LIT 
But it is ſaid farther, that his h;/tory was 
not received in the age immediately following 
_ the publication of it. This, we may be ſure, 
is more than the noble writer could poflibly 
know; and therefore, if ever any thing was, 
is ſaid at random. That the hiſtory and 
the law of Moſes is cited and alluded to by 
fubſequent authors of the ſame nation, is 
certain. That a body of laws ſaid to be 
attended with, and confirmed by, ſuch 
ſtupendous and ſolemn miracles, ſhould in 
any age be invented and palmed upon the 
nation, as the work of their 9 ; 
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That traditions of an uncertain original 
ſhould be aſcribed to him; That the Jews 
ſhould ever have ſubmitted to ſo burthenſome 
an inſtitution, which they appeared ſo con- 
tinually prone to ſwerve from, unleſs they 
had all reaſon to be ſatisfied of its Divine 
authority; are points too abſurd to be ſup- 
poſed, and indeed impoſſible ever to have 
happened. It was therefore unworthy of 
his Lordſhip's character thus to attack the 
authenticity of Moſes by ſuch aſſertions and 
ſuggeſtions, as would overthrow the authen- 
ticity of every ancient author whatever. 
We may as well ſay, that there were never 
ſuch perſons as Moſes and David, as that 
the writings aſcribed to them were not their's; 
or that the Pentateuch, tho“ public before 
the time of David, ſhould be nothing but 
fabulous traditions compiled after Moſes. 
Works fo reſpectable in themſelves, and 
of ſuch mighty conſequence, could not have 
been faifly introduced; and whenever forged, 
the forgery muſt have preſently appeared. 

_ Equally groundleſs is the parallel Between 
the written and the oral law. No man, 
who has ever read both, can put theſe on a 
level. Could all the objections againſt the 
former be made good, they would not 
amount to the leaſt part of the ſhameful . 
and abominable impoſlibilities of the latter. 
And therefore the materials from which 

theſe are ſuppoſed to have been compiled, 
could not' be equally authentic. Not that 
there is any reaſon to imagine the written 
law fo late compiled, as the time of Eſdras, 
if any thing elſe be meant, than the collecting 
together the books of the Old Teſtament, 
N 5 9 and 
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and forming them into one body or Canon of 
Scripture. . 5 
9. I never could read that vew of Jacob, 
in his journey to Padan-Aram, after he had 
received the aſſurances and promiſes of 
God's protection and bleſſing in a night 
viſion, without being particularly affected 
with it; and am therefore ſurprized to find 
our noble Lord call it mo/? impiouſiy interefled 
and craving, Let it ſpeak for itſelf. If 
„ God will be with me, and will keep me 
“in this way that I go, and will give me 
“s bread to eat, and raiment to put on; ſo 
that I come again to my father's houſe in 
% peace: then ſhall the Lord be my God, 
and this ſtone. which I have ſet for a 


' pillar, ſhall be God's houſe : And of all 


ce that thou ſhalt give me, I will ſurely 
e give the tenth to thee.” Had this paſſage 
appeared in any heathen author, I am con- 
ident it muſt have been admired. I can 
ſee nothing like impiety or avarice in it. 
On the contrary, dependance on the Divine 
Providence, contentedneſs, and reſoiations 
of conſecrating a part of his ſubſtance to 
the uſes of religion and charity, breathe 
through the whole. If any thing is ſtipulated 
for here, it is the common protection of 
Heaven, and the common neceſſaries of life. 
Jacob enters into an holy covenant with 
his Maker, in conſequence of the gracious 
Promiſes he had juſt before received. He 
expreſſes no doubt of the truth of -theſe pro- 
miſes, but thankfully accepts them. Learned 
men have obſerv'd, that the paſſage would 
have been better rendered, SiNcE God will 
be with me, &c. But ſhould it be granted, 

| 8 : Pa that 
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that tha i is ſomethin conditional implied, 
yet ſurel) no one, without very ſtrong pre- 
judices Near him, dan ſee anything 3 
intereſted. 72 061 Saving 
falle IT e different ſenſes, it” which fom 
allag es of he Ola Teſtament 5 may b be bach 
Wil ate no difficulty, nor Tender. einne 
their authority, or their meaning, dubious, | 
They may be conceived to be at the ſame 
time, hiſtorical, and ein or prophetical, 
and to be. true both, in A literal. and . allego- 
rical” ſenſe. Na Ay: on the. ſuppoſition” of 
191 Wied wk is very ealy. to imagine, that 
HOI Spirit mig t ſometimes have. more i 
aalen views than the penmen of Scripture. 
Points, which were no way neceſſary for 
theſe to know, might be of great conſe- 
uence to be foretdſd to future ages. And 
in ſuch # caſe, it would be very unfair to 
Ay. that the penmen 4 did nat not : what 
bey, wr 'thoug H they were not made ac- 
vainte Ws ene BY ſcheme. of Provi- 
bog or the >, whole intendment and deſign 
of their own predictions. I readily own, 
hat we ſho d be cautious, how we indulge 
ancy or invention in aſſigning ſuch double c 
ſenſes, But we are juſtified in doing fo, 
when the event in the plaineſt and 93670 
| ftriking manner a d with the words, 
ſo that it cannot but be thought originally 
aimed at in them.. or when theſe are ſo 
interpreted and applied by ſubſequent writers, 
whom we have reaſon to pink W oy 
the ſame ſpirit of truth. 
II. Let us make man are, we "know, 
words, which have been differently under- 
8 But they are not TROP; . 
the 
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the Unity of the Godhead, the truth of which 
is taught in almoſt every page of the Old 
Teſtament. Polytheiſm was, I believe, 
never before collected from them, or thought 
any conſequenee of them, either by thoſe, 
Who have applied them to the Perſons of 
the Trinity; or by others, who conſider 
this, as an honourable phraſe and manner of 
ſpeaking. Neither of them ſuppoſe any 
creature to be here called upon. And in- 
deed, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe the af- 
ſiſtance of creatures uſed in the formation 
of man, when all the other parts of the 
ae are repreſented as made by God 
only. 353 ˙ĩ·V Hr AnY 
| 44 The charge againſt Moſes as teach- 
ing the creation of light, and the diſtinction 
between night and 7 Before the ſun, moon, 
and lars, is an old one. Now, ſuppoſe 
that he did not here ſpeak with philoſophic 
accuracy, yet was it his deſign to teach 
philoſophy? Was he any more obliged to 
do this, than to explain the Copernican ſyſ- 
tem? Could ſuch a defect be any reflection 
upon him as an hiſtorian or a deliverer of 
laws from God? No moſt certainly. We 
have heard Lord Bollingbroke ſuppoſing, 
that the Sun is probably much older than our 
world; which appears to break and diſſolve 
the general harmony and connection of the 
ſyſtem, which was eſtabliſhed at the begin- 
ning. Here then is an error much more 
unpardonable, than what we have been con- 
fideripg, ſuppoſing it to be one. And yet 
if the Volumes before me had contained 
nothing more inoffenſive, they had paſſed 
We. j or eo 
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However, 
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However, it deſerves to be conſidered, 

whether this account of Moſes be ſo much 
as an error in philoſophy. To prove it 
ſuch, it muſt be proved, that no degree of 
light could b exiſt before, and out of, 

the fm; * it muſt be proved that the 
elemental fire, of which the ſun is com- 
poſed, and to which the idea of light is an- 
nexed, could not be called forth and ſepa- 
rated from the univerſal darkneſs and con- 
fuſion of the chaos, and continue- in that 
_ ſtate ſome time, before it was formed into 
the ſolar globe; it muſt be proved that there 
is any impropriety in deſcribing this as the 
firſt act of creation, and the ſun as produced 
afterwards . . . + And laſtly it muſt be prov- 
ed, that there could be no meaſure of- time 
but the ſun and moon; that this darkneſs and 
light thus parted from each other could not 
then conſtitute night and day, ſuceeding each 
other in the ſame ſpaces of time, as night 


On the contrary, there are ſaid to be now 
viſible in the firmament large lucid ſpaces, which 
receive not their light from the fun, or any ſtars. 
See Phil. Tranſ. No. 347. p. 390. or Jones's 
: abridgment. p- 225. 3 Ute 
It is remarkable, that Moſes deſcribes the 
production of graſs, herbs, and trees, on the 
third day. Whereas the creation of the ſun 


was on the fourth. Hence an important con- 


eluſion follows, that the ſun was not, as many 
of the heathen thought it, the original cauſe of 
vegetation. And who can ſay, that this error, 
the parent of idolatry, might not be in the ſa- 
cred hiſtorian's thoughts, and be deſigned to 
be prevented by this account?? 


— 
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5 ad day now do by t e revolution at the 
earth on its own axis; ad that Moſes could 
not without abſurdity make uſe of the terms 
night and day on this occaſion, as other 
words are frequently uſed and applied 39, 17 
milar things by way of anticipation . 

yet, T\humbly apprehend, that none of e 
negatives can be proved. Such niceties we 
may not able to reach: and therefore 
the . of Moſes will ſtand unim- 
poached. n 09 51 (0-160; 151 


AND thaw much for Moſes and bis we wri⸗- 

ting The eleventh head relates to 7% 5 

Chrift and his apoſtles. And here his 

vine and humun natures, his unſpotted inno- 
cence, the excellence of his preaching, his 
miracles, his being at leaſt, the Maſſiah fore- 
told by the prophets, his, authority. upertor to 
the natural and  Meſaical law, his ſending 
his diſciples to all nations, iubo eſtabliſhed tas 
church among them, who worked miracles to 
prove their miſſion, all this Lord Bolingbroke 
expreſsly acknowledges. , And even St. 
e doctrine he owns agreeable to the laws 
nature, and his goſpel: in fundamentals the 

ame as the other apęſtles. Would not any 
one imagine from this account, that his 
Lordſhip was perfectly ſound and orthodox 
in his belief concerning the perſon, the of- 
fices, the works of our Lord? What more 
could any Chriſtian have owned in ſo ſhort 
a compaſs? Let me beg the cloſeſt attention 
to theſe parts of the Eſſays, let them be al- 
lowed their full and Juſt influence on the 
mind; and there can be no danger from 
ſuch as the following. BE OY a 
| . 
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St. paul, in his Epiſtle to as otra Vat I. 
ſhews great cabaliſtical ſkill about W nth 182. 
dek, and grounds on ſuch forced alluſions. | 
as might paſs in the ſchool of Gamaliel, the 
leaſt concluſive reaſoning that was ever heard | 
out of 5g , 555 A 

The Trinity not ear reconci to the 48; 
Unity of Goch , n 

Dr. Barrow talking i in a theological- cantp. 281, 
more worthy of Paul, than of : a man like 
him. IT 
A better ſyſtem of Eden. to be had p. 306. 

from the heathen moraliſts, than from .the 

Goſpels. _ 

The ſublime and peculiarly Chriſtian pre- p. 308. 
cepts never obſerved. bo 
- . + little conſiſtent with the law of ne. 5 309. 

G 1 

Duties enjoined. in the ſermon on e 310. 
mount by no means Pracucable 1 in the gene- 5 
ral ſociety of mankind. _- 3 

The Golpel of Chriſt, one thing, af st. P. 20 
Paul another., 

Chriſt's Revelation not to be ſupplied byp. 3 af 
his Apoſtles, by Paul particularly. 

Theſe additions, though. ds by thep- 337. 
ſame ene, make a change! in the cove- 
nant. | 
„ intire plan of Divige Wiſdom in che p. 334. 

miſſion of Chriſt, and the redemption of 

man, not to be e e to a coherent, in- 

telligible, and reaſonable wan, of doctrines 
and facts. | 

Paul the author of a new Goſpel, as hep. 357. 
in effect ſays of himſelt. Up 

1nC 
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cites 


p- 341+ The 1 of calling the | Gentiles i in- 


conſiſtent with the declarations and practice 
of Chriſt. 


P. 346. St. Paul a looſe paraphraſer, a cabaliſtica] | 


commentator, as much at leaſt as any an- 
cient or modern Rabbin ... the father of 
artificial theology. : 
3 Teach all nations, means only the Jews 
P. 34 | 
diſperſed in all nations. 

Ipiration ſufficient to keep St. Paul 
from falling into thoſe faults, want of order 
and perſpicuity, into which none but the 
- _ meaneſt of uninſpired writers are apt to fall 

. « His Goſpel, where it is intelligible, is 

often abſurd, or profane or trifling. Wit- 

_ neſs paſſive obedience, and abſolute prede- 


P. 351. 


P. 335. ſtination . . and the woman 's praying with 


her head covered. 


Vol. II. The Meſſiah iendes 9 to an 
p-· 9 to graft upon Judaiſm, than to aboliſh 


p. 407 1 the . ook Abi of media- 


tion and interceſſion, ſo they took others of 
atonement and expiation, from the characters 

of men, and of government. 
vol III. Paul was no diſciple . . received nothing 

p. 16. immediately from Chriſt. 

p. 28. St. Paul charged with impudence on ac- 
count of his Revelations. 

p. 60. Leſs than the whole would not ſatisfy the 
Church: and St. Peter accuſes them accord- 
ingly of fraud and of lying to the Holy 

'_ © Ghoſt; becauſe they had given no more than 
= the could ſpare. _ 

p. 98. St. Paul's extraordinary vocation known to 

none but himſelf, | 

3 Peter 


(113 1 
Peter and Paul called inconſiſtent widep. 146. 
ters. 


Two conſubſtantial perſons, as the Father p- 148. 


and Son, cannot be intelligibly diſtinguiſhed 
from one another; and it is of the utmoſt. 
abſurdity to advance, that the ſame Perſon 
intercedes with himſelf, | 

The orthodox doctrine of the Trinity was p. 149. 
never taught explicitly and poſitively by any 5 
Divine authority. 


Various Scriptures and traditions in the p. 151. 4 


primitive ages depoſed againſt the Trinity. 


It was impoſſible to ſhew, by any ſubtlety p. 155. 5 


* of logic, that this doctrine was not poly- 
theiſtical, ſince the admiſſion of three, or 
three hungred Gods, is equally ſo. 


The Nicene Counſel ſuppoſed to as, of 160. 


of 2048, of which only 318 were unani- . 
mous in declaring the Divinity of Chriſt. 


Abſolute pre eſtination, though diſputed p. RA! 


by ſome, is held in general to be ortho- 


. 4 
Chriſt fans 1 himſelf to the few. p. 221. 


who were ſaid to have ſeen him, in ſuch a 
mans, as they could know by it, ering | 
Yo that it was he whom they had ſeen... 
t. Paul deſerves no credit, when he affirms, 
againſt the whole tenor of the Goſpels, 
that he and above five hundred brethren at 
once had ſeen him after his reſurrection. 
Both theſe events, the reſurrection and aſ- 
cenſion, paſſed in a very private manner. 


There were no witneſſes, properly called ſo, | Wt: 


of his. reſurrection. There were few of his 
aſcenſion. a 
The Trinity and many other great points p. 313. 


of Chriſtian faith firſt taught or determined 
| ſeveral 


2 


b. 388. 


Vol. IV. All the ends of matrimony anfwered by 
P. 109. one man having ſeveral wives. 


p. 
P· 


( 114 0 | 
ſeveral ages after- the immediate diſciples of 
Chriſt were dead. 

I dare not uſe theological familiarity, and 
talk of imitating God. 


P. 110. Though not by one Woman's having ſe· 


veral huſbands. 


112. A well-ordered 1 cauſed a prodi- 


gious increaſe of people. 


21 35 Provides the moſt effectual means ; for the 


119. 


p. 121. 


* 


* and education of, children 

immediately after it is owned, that 
monogamy will unite the care of both parents 
in breeding up ſubjects of the common- 
wealth. 

Without divorces, monogamy. is an ab- 
ſurd, unnatural, and cruel impoſition. 

Ill management of family affairs, or an 
intolerable and incurable ill bumor, good 


reaſons ſurely for divorces. |. 


129. 


Inceſtuous marriages not prob ibited ay, the 
law of nature. 

If natural law does not direct e 
gonjunctions between parents — e 


it does not permit them neither 15 ſo full 


268. 


a manner, as to give them that ſanction, 


which other mariages called e have. 


Neither reaſon nor experience will lead 
us to enquire what propitiation God will 
accept. 

Our 7 of moral attributes l lead 
us to think, that God would have been 
ſatisfied more agreeably to his. mercy and 
goodneſs, without any expiation, upon the 
pat of the offenders, Ap more. 22 5, 

1 4 


8 ( 115 ) | 
ably to his juſtice, with any other expiation, 
rather than with that of his fon, 


The niceſt caſuiſt would be puzzled - by vol. IV. 
reconciling the notion of fitneſs, and the f in- P. 269. 


nocence and the death of Chriſt. 


But nothing in the reaſon of the ching, p. 273. | 


nor in the moſt ſuperſtitious of their Preju- 
dices, could lead the heathens to imagine 
ſo much rigor in one God, as to exact that 
another ſhould be facrificed even by men, 
who meaned no expiation,. and in whom it 
was a murder, not a ſacrifice 3.nor ſo much 
humility. and condeſcenſion in another, as 


to make him ſubmit to be this Divine L 


The vague and undetermined Gaſs, andy. 5; 


the ambiguous dark expreſſion, of the Bible, 
have led ſacred writers and others to ſuppoſe. 
prophecies applicable to Chriſt: when. none 
ſuch were intended. 


IT be love of God to man, in ſending, his Vol. v. 
Son to die for him, will appear partiality Af. 9 


great, as that which the Jews aſſumed that 

be had ſhewn in preferring their nation to 
all the nations of the earth. The Juſtice 
will appear injuſtice in all the circumſtances 
of the fall, and in the redemption of man 
by the propitiatory ſacrifice of an innocent 
perſon. This goodneſs will appear cruelty, 
when it is conſidered, that the propitiation 
was made by tormenting, and ſpilling the 
blood of the victim: And in ſhort, injuſtice 
and cruelty will appear inconſiſtently united 
in this circumſtance, that mankind could not 
have been redeemed, if the Jews had re- 
ceived, inſtead of crucifying, the Meffiah ; 


and yet that they were — then, and 
| have 
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have been puniſhed ever ſince, for not re- 
Ceiving, and for crucifying him. 


THE reader has here a very different 
face of things, from that before exhibited. 
And the one is a perfect contradiction to 
the other. If the former character of our 
Lord. and his apoſtles be true, this latter is 
both falſe and injurious. But to come to 
particulars. F 2 
1. St. Paul we find ſpoken againſt in 
terms of great bitterneſs and reproach. But 
I ſhall take notice of nothing alleged againſt 
Him, which has not the appearance of ſome 
foundation. General accuſations and cen- 
ſures can hurt only thoſe who uſe them 
Inn order to ſhew, that our Saviour's 
prieſthood was ſuperior to the Levitical, he 
Auotes a paſſage of the Old Teſtament, 
which declares him an eternal prieſt after 
the order of Melchiſedek, who was different 
from, and prior to, Aaron, both with re- 
gard to time and dignity. And he obſerves, 
that this Melchiſedek, according to the 
deſcription” of him in the book of Geneſis, 
was like unto the Son of God, and a proper 
. forerunner, pattern, and type of him. In 
all this there is nothing forced or cabaliſtical. 
The account is true, and the reafonin 
ſtrictly concluſive. There is nothing i 
ſumed, but that the text, Thou art a 
6 prieſt for ever,” &c. relates tothe Meſſiah, 
which at that time, we may preſume, was 
not doubted, and which at this time cannot 
be diſproved, indeed cannot be differently 
applied, agreeably to the rules of ſound 4 
Fl ALT HT LEP e 12:28. - CHIN, 
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tieiſm. Therefore the concluſion from hence 


is fairly drawn. ; 


St. Paul's Goſpel being allowed to be in 


fundamentals the ſame as the other apoſtles, 
will, I hope, on ſecond thoughts be alſo 
allowed to be the ſame with that of Chriſt. 
For how ſhall we know what Chriſt's Goſ- 
pel was, but from the writings of the 
apoſtles ? - „ 

Chriſt told his diſciples before his death, 
that he had many things to ſay, which 
e they could not bear then, but that he 
ce would: ſend them the Spirit to lead 
ce them into all truth.” We cannot there- 
fore be ſurprized, if ſome doctrines ſhould 


be more fully taught and explained in the 


. Epiſtles, than they were by Chriſt in his 


life-time ; and if ſome others, not men- 
tioned by him, ſhould be inſiſted upon 


therein. This may be called ſupplying or 
compleating his revelation, i. e. what he 
had perſonally revealed before his death. 
But ſtill the whole is his revelation, and 
publiſhed by his authority. And if the 
other apoſtles' had power to do this, wh 


muſt St, Paul be particularly excepted, whole - 


call was miraculous, who received his doc- 
.trine immediately from Chriſt, and whoſe 
writings are. as fully authenticated as any 
of the Goſpels themſelves ? The relation 
of his extraordinary vocation, great labours, 
and many miracles, we have from Luke, 
whoſe authority is indiſputable; and the 
high and deſerved regard, which has always 


been paid him by the wiſeſt and greateſt of 


men, is not to be ſhook at this diſtance- of 


time by bare aſſertions and groundleſs ſur- 


os 


miſes 
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miſes . . Nor is it true, that Pheſe addition 
made by St. Paul and the other apoſtles, 
make any change 1n the covenant. They are 
no way repugnant to any part of this made 
known before. The covenant was not'per- 
fected without them. They are ſuppoſed 
to come from the ſame authority from which 
the terms of it before revealed came ; and 
therefore rightly claim the ſame attention 
ERA. NESS RED”. 
Is cannot tell what paſſage our noble writer 
had in his eye, when he affi rmed, that Paul 
in effett ſays of himſelf, that he was the au- 
thor of a new Goſpel. * Nor can I recon- 
cile- this with what his Lordfhip allowed, 
that his Goſpel was fundamentally the ſame 
with the other apoſtles. 8 
© Want of order and perſpicuity are next 
objected to him; which complaint has been 
by thoſe, who have been moſt converſant in 
his "writings, thought more owing” to the 
4 ; | E 8 careleſſneſs 


* Tf it be thought, that the texts alluded to 
are Rom. ii. 16. xvi. 25. 2 Tim. ii. 8. in all 
- which the phraſe according to my Gaſpel is uſed; 
we may aſk, how does this phraſe denote a zew 
Goſpel? In all theſe places this is, evidently ap- 
plied to ſuch doctrines as are common to all the 
Goſpels, viz. to the reſurrection of Chriſt, and 
his coming ro judgment, and the Divine power 
of ſtabliſhing Chriſtians in the faith. And 
throughout all his Epiſtles, St. Paul fo uniformly 
repreſents his doctrine, and that of the other 
apoſtles,” as the ſame, that one can hardly ſup- 
poſe theſe texts to be the only foundation of fo 
flatly contradiQing. and miſrepreſenting him. 
And yet we may deny the greateſt of Lord Bo- 
1 admirers to produce any others or 

etter. ES 
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cirtleſſneſs and inattention of his readers, 


No one however can ſay, that fo much 


as the appearance of that want is general. 


The. main of his writings are clear and 


beautiful, as well as uſeful; and if any 
part be otherwiſe, it only proves, that the 
guidance under which he wrote extended 
not to his ſtile, but merely to his ſenti- 
' ments. N 

No, his Go el is often abſurd, n 


or trifling. How is this, when it is granted, 


that he does net preſtribe- any thing diretthy 
woe te 2 the law nature, as the command 
0 to man. What room then for any © 
abſurdity or 'profanenefs' Does not that con- 
ceſſion imply that no falſe article is delivered 


as from God.. But e, are given. 


Paſſive obedience, and abſolute predeſtination. 
But we ſhould be very firs that theſe 'doc- 
trines, in their ill ſenſe,” were taught "by | 
him; or elſe it will be very unfair to impute 
to. him all the. errors 00 00 wrong concluſions, 
which have been grounded on his writings. 
Predeſtination is, I think, repreſented by 

St Paul, as relating to privileges of 0 
in this world, not rewards of articular 


perſons in the next; or when to the latter, 


as depending on the Diving foreknowledge 
of their behaviour. In theſe lights it may 
well he admitted: at leaſt, it doth not in- 
clude abſolute unconditional N . 
which doctrine is far from being held in ge- 
eral to be orthodox. In ſhort, Lord Bo- 
Ungbrokee well knew, that Mr. Locke and 
ets had done juſtice to St. Paul in this 
icular, by "explaining his meaning at 


bid 


| eg But —— he * not difprove 


what 
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| what they had ſaid, he was not in the leaſt 
inclined to let go 10 favourite a topic of ac- 
cuſation. 
As to the 1 GREY St. Paul does in- 
deed inſiſt upon ſubjection to the higher 
powers, and denounces damnation to thoſe 
who reſiſt them. And from hence many 
wild and unwarrantable notions have been 
raiſed, for which he is no way anſwerable. 
He may be ſuppoſed to have laid down a ge- 
neral rule of very great conſequence, with- 
out e caſes, and making exceptions; 
which reaſon and nature will never fail to 
provide for, whenever 75 happen, and 
which it may be of no good ſervice to com- 
munities to point out 8 y beforehand. 
And he preſcribes obedience to the powers 
that be, to the Supreme power of every na- 
tion, without, determining in whoſe hands 
this ſhould be lodged. And without obe- 
dience of this kind, it is difficult to_ſay 
what government can ſubſiſt. Obſerve far- 
ther, that the principles, which the apoſtle 
of the Gentiles builds this duty upon, are 
in a great meaſure granted by his Lordſhip. 
Vol. IV. p. 62, 63, he ſays, governments are 
 #nflituted by virtue of the law of our nature, 
and are in this ſenſe of Divine appointment 
++ There m uf be an 75 ſolute power in every 
civil ſociety placed Fee j 
I The other exception againſt St. Paul is 
taken from what he ſays ns the woman's 
praying with her head covered; which is 
repreſented as trifling, But ſ urel y, if at 
this time of day we cannot give a clear and 
perfect account of this reaſoning, we might 
conſider this as a matter of very little mo- 
ment: 


* 


F WY 
ment: Our inability will not affect the 
apoſtle's character, or leſſen the 3 

and uſefulneſs of his writings. If we will 
meaſure all ancient works by modern 
ſtandards, and make no allowance for the 
different cuſtoms which prevail in different 
times and places; there is hardly any old 
writer, nay any modern one far removed 
from us, which will not, in ſome particular 
or other, equally lie under the charge of 
trifling. St. Paul's Epiſtles, though deſign- 
ed for the uſe of the church in all ages, 
were immediately wrote for thoſe to whom _ 
they were ſent. And inſpiration, though it 

will always guard againſt error, may fre- 
quently leave the genius at liberty to give 
directions of ſmaller, as well as greater mo- 
ment; and to enforce them in ſuch man- 
ner, as any preſent circumſtances require. 
We muſt then expect that ſuch perſon will 
of courſe write according to the habits and 
manners of the age. Let us then take theſe 
particulars along with us ; that among thoſe 
to whom St; Paul .wrote, things were diffe- 
rent from what they are now; bare heads 
were looked: upon as a ſign of dominion.; 
and it was a diſgrace for women to be ſhaven 
and to appear without a veil ; and we ſhall 
have a better opinion of this direction, that 
men ſhould pray or prophecy with their heads 
uncovered, - but women the captrary, in 
token of their ſubjection. The apoſtle is 
arguing from what was then eſteemed decent 
or comely, which they, to whom he wrote, 
were judges of; and in points naturally in- 
different, cuſtom and general opinion is the 
rule to judge by. * was it at all need- 


leſs 
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leſs or trifling to give orders of this nature: 
Minute as they may appear to us, they 
might be highly proper to prevent offences 
among Chriſtians, or unjuſt prejudices againſt 
the church, then in her infancy. And the 
early character which St. Paul's writings ob- 
tained ſhews this to have been the caſe, and 
the ſenſe of wiſe and good men then. 
2. Let us next conſider, what Lord Bo- 
lingbroke ſays on the ſubject of the Trinity. 


We have ſeen him owning, repeatedly own- 8 


ing, the Divinity of the Son. He rightly 
obſerves, that Sabellianiſm gave occaſion to 
Arianiſm ; men imprudently running into 
one extreme to avoid another. And it 
would be very difficult to give an account 
of the riſe of Sabellianiſm, if the doctrine 
of the Trinity was not then eſteemed to 
be the doctrine of Scripture. Men would 
never have thought of confounding the Di- 
vine Perſons, if theſe had not been be- 
lieved to be equal in nature. , If this 
noble writer was in earneſt when he made 
the above conceſſions, the objections againſt 
this doctrine as polytheiſtical, and all his 
miſrepreſentations of it, muſt come from 
him with a very ill grace. Orthodox per- 
ſons believe the Unity of God as firmly 
as poſſible; tho' they humbly and modeſtly 
decline explaining the manner how the 
Bleſſed Three are One God; as knowing 
this point to be abſolutely and neceffarily 
incomprehenſible. But to allow the Son 
to be God as well as the Father,” and yet 
to charge this doctrine as teaching two 
Gods, both which his Lordſhip doth, is en- 
tirely inconſiſtent with any belief of the 
2 To Divine 
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Divine Unity. Since the admiſſion of two 
or two hundred is equally polytherfiical. 
Two conſubſtantial perſons, his Lordſhip 
ſays, cannot be intelligibly diſtinguiſhed from 
one another. If he means, that our under- 
ſtanding is not equal to this myſtery, and 
that the manner of this diſtinction cannot 
be perfectly explained to us, he is right; 
but this ſhould be no objection, as we find 
him allowing myſteries. But if he means, 
that the reality of this diſtinction cannot 
be made known to us, the aſſertion is falſe 
and preſuming. A diſtinction between the 
Father and the Son, correſponding to theſe 
two words, is plainly revealed in Scripture. 
He has owned them both to be God: And 
this is all we underſtand by the word. conſub- 
ae 23-2087 by 1 
Who now ſays, the ſame perſon intercedes 
with himſelf? This is no part of the ortho- 
dox ſcheme, nor is it held, that I know of, 
by any Chriſtian. 
As to the truth and antiquity of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, this has been diſcuſſed 
at large; and cannot be overthrown by po- 
ſitive aſſertions; and nothing more is here 
advanced. „„ ; | 
A ſolemn confutation of that wild and 
palpably abſurd ſuppoſition, concerning the 
number of - perſons compoſing the Nicene 
council, would be little leſs than ridiculous. 
An Arabick IMS is here preferred, againſt 
all probability and common ſenſe, to all 
the authentic accounts of cotemporary wri- 
ters, who were a part of this council them- 
ſelves. This MS is left by Eutychius, who 
lived in the ninth century, and on which 
Mr, Selden wrote a commentary: But this 
2 learned 
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learned author himſelf obſerves, that it does 
not appear from whence Eutychius had this 
account. He indeed mentions two other 
aſſertors of the ſame, one Joſephus, - an 
Egyptian W © os who wrote in Arabic 
according to Selden A. D. 1400) and a 

ahometan writer; neither of whom are 
publiſhed, nor. is the age of the laſt men- 
tioned by Selden. Com. in Eutych. Orig. 
No. 16.* Eh 7 | | 
3. If Chri/t taught the duties of natural 
religion with evangelical ſimplicity ; if he 

6 was the greatęſi of preachers; if his deciſion 
aad̃bout divorces had à right to be more re- 
ſpected than the natural and Moſaical law 
among Chriſtians, all which is granted; 
then the following aſſertions muſt undeni- 
ably be falſe, that a better em of ethics is 
zo be had from the heathen morali/ts, than 
from the Goſpels . . . that the ſublime and 
peculiarly Chriſtian precepts are little con- 
ſiſtent with the law of nature . . . that ſome 
duties enjoined in the ſermon on the mount 
; are by no means pratticable in the general 
| ſociety of mankind + . . . that, to talk of imi- 
5 | Foie 22 rating 
* See Cave, who favs. that in Butychius's 
Annals, certe plurima anilibus fabulis ſimillima, 
quæ ſi non ex proprio cerebello finxerit, ſaltem 
ex futilibus Eccleſiæ ſuæ monumentis hauſit 
JJ 
I The chief duties here meant are thoſe 
mentioned Matth. v. 39, 40, 41. where our 
Lord, to keep his diſciples as far as poſſible 
from the principles and practices of retaliation 
and revenge, which had prevailed among the 
Jews, enjoins them rather to bear ſome ſup- 
; OR Portable 
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tating God, which Chriſt certainly enjoined, 
and which is owned to be among the moſt re- 
fined precepts of Chriſtian morality, is theo- 
logical Eng . + that one man, Vol. 
IV. p. 109. may bave ſeveral wives... that 

without divorces, which ſhould be granted 
for ill management or ill humour, monogamy is 
an abſurd unnatural, and cruel impoſition . . . 
that znce/tuous marriages are not contraryto the 
law of nature, not even thoſe between pa- 
rents and children directly prohibited thereby, 
but others have @ ſanction from thence.* 
'The contradictions here cannot bp: be 


portable lofles, and to put up ſome ſlight inju- 
Ties, nay to venture the repetition of ſuch, than 
either privately to puniſh them, or to be rigo- 
rous in taking every advantage of proſecuting 
them in a legal manner. And ſurely equity 
and patience, forgiveneſs, .and even prudence 
itſelf, will not only juſtify, but ſtrongly recom- 
mend, ſuch precepts. Neither are they imprac- 
ticable, nor inconſiſtent with ſociety, or the de- 
fending any rights of importance. See Gro- 
tius on the place. 8 | WE 
* If it be ſaid, that at the beginning the 
children of Adam muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
been joined together, there being no other way 
of peopling the world: we may anſwer, that 
what happened then through mere neceſſity can 
give no ſanction to ſuch practices now; which 
are not only void of any ſuch pretence, but 
highly unſuitable to the preſent condition of 
men, as multiplied on the earth; and therefore 
moſt contrary to the law of nature and reaſon 
.. . Nor will this excuſe at all extend to the 
caſe of parents and children . . But, I hope, 
bad as the world is, there is no need of con- 
vincing them of the iniquity and unnaturalneſs 
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ſeen by every one. And the looſeneſs of 
the caſuiſtry, which appears in theſe latter 
paſſages muſt ſtrike every ſober mind with 
aſtoniſhment and abhorrence, and infpire 
him - with an high regard for the oppo- 
fite and pure - morals of the Goſpels. I 
ſhall only add one remark on what is ſaid 
about a well ordered polygamy. It has been 
diſputed whether this cauſes a prodigious in- 

creaſe of people. The contrary has been, 
J think, ſhewn ; and the near equality be- 
tween the number of males and females, 
which I believe prevails every where, ſeems 
to decide the point. But if we grant this, 
how will it provide the moſt effettual means 
for the education of children Will it not be 
a means of dividing the man's affections, 
and leſſening his fubſtance ? And is not zhe 
united care of both parents in breeding up 
ſubjecis of the commonwealth, which is own- 
ed to be the ei of monogamy, a moſt con- 
ſiderable advantage towards their right edu- 
- - 1 TEENY vey PP TN 

4. How could Lord Bolingbroke, who 
allowed the Divine Miſſion, Mefhabſhip, 
and miracles of Chriſt, allow himſelf to ſay, 
that the entire plan a Divine wiſdom in the 
Miſſion of Chrift, and the redemption of man, 
1s not to be reduced to à coherent, intelligible, 
and reaſonable ſyſtem of doctrines and facts? 
Why would he thus inconſiſtently throw 
down with the one hand, what he had fo 
well built up with the other ? No'credit 
ſurely can be given to ſuch a general and 
crude reflection, in oppoſition to what his 
better judgment taught him. Nor doth it re- 
quire any other than this general anſwer, 
that Divine Wiſdom muſt appear in _ 
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God has done and confirmed both by pro- 
phecies and miracles. And the incoherency 
is not in the entire plan of this, but in the 
plan of theſe philoſophical eſſays. | 
5. It may be thought a point of no great 
conſequence to diſpute, from whence the hea- 


 thens took their notions of mediation and inter- 


ceſſion, of atonement and expiation. From 
the characters of men and governments, ſays 
his Lordſhip. But how does the whole of 
this appear? That bloody ſacrifices were 
; uſed and reſted in by them cannot be doubt- 
ed. But what governments ever appointed 
theſe to expiate any rebellion or other crimes 
committed againſt themſelves ? The offen- 
der in theſe caſes was doomed to die. And 
if he was pardoned though it might ſome- 
times be on account of ſome powerful inter- 
ceſſion made for him; yet what inſtance is 
there of his being required, in order to his 
pardon, to ie ſome beaſt in his ſtead, 
as was continually done, in order to appeaſe 
the divine anger, or to procure ſome favour 


from heaven? in ſhort, theſe notions and 


cuſtoms could not proceed from any practices 
of civil communites ; but they. have their 
original in a conſciouſneſs of guilt, a juſt 
ſenſe of the connection between guilt and 
puniſhment, and a deſire to eſcape puniſh- 
ment by means, which univerſal tradition 
had taught them. Indeed our noble author 
ſays, that neither reaſon nor experience will 
lead us to enquire what propitiation God will 
accept. But this is contrary to all reaſon 
and experience too. A deſire of pardon 
muſt be natural: a ſolicitude to know 
on what terms this will be vouchſafed, is 
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equally ſo : An aſſurance, that we ſhall be 
pardoned without any propitiation, is more 
than ſinners can receive, and more than ever 
was entertained, Accordingly all nations of 
the world have been concerned about this 
matter, and have had recourſe to ſome expl= 
ation. 8 | hp Ee 

6. We are told farther, that our ideas of 
moral attributes, will lead us to think, that 
God would have. oe e Sfied, more agree- 
abiy to his mercy and goodneſs, without any 
expiation, upon the repentance of the offenders, 
and more agreeably to his juſtice, with any 
other expiationrather than that of his Son. Lam 
glad to find the moral attributes argued from, 
(tho with an ill grace by a writer who elſe- 
where rejects this ſort of argument) and ſhall 
take the ſame — of arguing from them, 
in my turn; only let us not divide them. 
Let us conſider, not what is agreeable to 
God's goodneſs, and to his juſtice, ſeparately, 
but what is agreeable to them both. Is it 
then moſt agreeable to Divine mercy and 
juſtice, I 2 add, to Divine wiſdom and 
truth, to pardon with or without expiation? 
Which of theſe different proceedings beſt ſe- 
cures the laws and authority of God from 
violation and contempt ? Which is moſt ſuit- 
able to the high character of moral Gover- 
nor of the world? Which moſt comforts 
the penitent, and encourages him to future 
duty? That, which does all this, is not 
only moſt juſt, but moſt merciful and good. 
And ſurely, a ſufficient expiation has in theſe 
reſpects an high advantage over bare repen- 
tance, ſuch imperfect repentance as ours eſ- 
pecially : And expreſs promiſes grounded 
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upon an expiation, the only promiſes of par- 

don which God ever made, mutt give much 
greater comfort, than the ſlender hopes which 
nature could afford, and which may be ſup- 
poſed to be ballanced by at leaſt equal fears. 
Thus the Divine attributes are beſt recon- 
ciled, and the reaſons and wiſhes of the of- 
fender ſatisfied. e . 
7. Let us next enquire, whether any other 

expiation be more agreeable to God's juſtice 
and goodneſs than that of his Son. In af- 
firming this we may eaſily miſtake,; and it 
will become us to be contented with, and 
thankful for, the favours we have received, 
without objecting againſt the manner in 
which they are conferred, ... That the perſon 
who makes this expiation, does it yolunta- 
rily ; that he be innocent; dear to God ; 
and that the ſacrifice be,meritorious in his 
ſight; all this is neceſſary, and it is ſufficient 
to qualify him for this office, and to diſplay 
God's juſtice and goodneſs. The more ex- 
cellent and exalted the perſon is, the better 
the reverence of God's laws is ſecured. ; the 
more fully is hatred againſt fin ſhewn ; and 
the more. conſpicuouſly. is his love and good 
will to us manifeſted. And can we then 
conceive any expiation equal to that of the 
Son of God, or object to it as diſagreeable 
W ] ſ ohh dh ed nepndte 
But the notion of. fitneſs, and his innocency 
and death, are ſaid to be irreconcileable. This 
would be the caſe, if death was inflicted as 
a puniſhment on him, or if he had not con- 
ſented to it. But if he conſented to bear the 
ſins of the world, the fitneſs of this diſpen- 
ſation can puzzle no caſuiſt whatever. 
70 3 Nothing 
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| Nothing indeed, in the reaſon of the thing, 
ould lead any one to imagine the doctrine of 
propitiation by the Son of God. Much leſs 
has ſuperſtition or prejudice here any place. 
So far we readily agree. But as to the rigor 
and exaction of one God, and the humility 
and condeſcenſion of the other, as our author 
chuſes to expreſs himſelf ; what he ſays of 
the former is a groſs miſrepreſentation of -_ 
goodneſs connected with juſtice and wiſdom : 
And the other is indeed love incomprehen- 
ſible, but truly adorable. The account 
above will ſnew the reaſons, why ſome Re- 
deemer was needful and accepted. _ 
I profeſs myſelf utterly unable to conſide 
the laſt extract under this head without ter- 
ror. Here the death of Chriſt for man, 
which is the doctrine of Chriſt himſelf in the 
goſpel, is ſet forth as partiality, injuſtice and 
eruelty, ' Theſe are hard words to be uſed 
againft a ſcheme proved by the cleareſt mi- 
racles : But they are words only: There is 
no ſort of argument to ſupport them. This 
love is ſaid: to appear partiality as great, as 
that which the Fetus aſſumed, that God had 
ſhewn in preferring their nation to all the na- 
tions of. the earth. But how are theſe things 
parallel ? Is Chriſt ſuppoſed to have died for 
one nation only ? or for the faithful and pe- 
nitent in all? Partiality to theſe ſure is juſt 
and right : And no'other can I find in the 
r ag 2 pts, 2 
Indeed, his Lordſhip ſeems to think, that 
the Meſſiah intended to reform and graft upon 
Judaiſm; that the myſtery of calling the Gen- 
| tiles is inconſiſtent with his declarations and 
: practice; that when he commanded his diſ- 
: > ciples 
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ciples to teach all nations, he means only the 
Fews diſperſed in all nations... But this is 
all gratis dictum. The nature of the goſpel 
revelation contradicts it: This ee e. 
for univerſal benefit: Several ſpeeches of 
Chriſt contradict it; as, © other ſheep I 
have, which are not of this fold, &c. The 
hiſtory of the acts, and the practice of the 
Apoſtles, contradict it. And ſurely all theſe 
deſerve more credit, than an affirmation 
grounded on nothing more, than Chriſt's 
preaching in his own perſon to the Jews 
only, and making the firſt offers to this 
people. This partiality then is only ſup- 
poſed. The love of God in ſending his 
Son is truly uniserſalll. 

Neither is there any 2nju/t:ice in the cir- 
cumſtances of the fall, nor in the redemption 
of man by the A of an innocent perſon. 
Theſe things have been already conſidered. 
I will only add, that if our Redeemer had 
not been innocent, he could not have made 
a ſufficient-propitiation for us. 3 

But we are told this goodneſs will appear 
cruelty, in that the propitiation was made by 
tormenting and ſpilling the blood of the victim. 
All propitiations have been made ſo : Whe- 
ther any could have been made otherwiſe, 
we cannot preſume. to ſay, and are no pro- 
per judges. However, this is no more cru- 
elty than injuſtice z as our Lord freely con- 
ſented, and ever bleſſed be his name for con- 
ſenting, to undergo this torment and death: 
Which might be intended, not only to ſet 
forth the greatneſs of his love and condeſcen- 
ſion to us; but to convince us of the hein- 
ouſneſs of our guilt, of the puniſhment 255 
. 8 | es ad 
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had incurred, and of the puniſhment which 
we {till deſerve, if we continue therein. 
Next, we have a complicated charge of 
inconſiſtence, injuſtice, and cruelty ; but form- 
ed on the weakeſt foundation, viz. the Fews 
being rejected for crucifying the Meſſiah, 
without which men could not bave been re- 
deemed. Now, we cannot in common mo- 
deſty ſay, that infinite wiſdom could not eaſily 
have found out other means of offering the 
atonement, than by the inſtrumentality of 
the Jews. However, all that can be col- 
lected from hence, i-, that God makes uſe 
of wicked men to accompliſh his own great 
and good deſigns, and yet puniſhes them for 
their wickedneſs. We have all reaſon to 
think he does the ſame in many other in- 
ſtances ; whether by any other means than 
foreknowlege and permiſſion; I preſume not 
to ſay. Bur however inſcrutable any parts 
of his moral government may be, without 
doubt, he is righteous in all his ways, and 
„holy in all his works.” „„ 

8. I need not anſwer the noble author's 


ftrange account of the conduct of Ananias + 


and Sapphira, and the judgmeent inflicted on 
them by the hands of St. Peter.“ This awful 
: 155 F IP. circumſtance 


To prevent the reader's trouble in turning 
to the place, I ſhall here ſet down the words. 
% Ananias with Sapphira his wife ſold: a poſ- 
4 ſeſſion, and kept back part of the price, his 
« wife alſo being privy to it, and brought a 
«© certain part, and laid it at the Apoſtles feet; 
pretending it was the whole. Part of St. Pe- 
ter'sexpoſtulation was, whilſt it remained 
wy Was it not thine own? And after it was ſold, 
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circumſtance ſhould methinks have prevented 
the wantonneſs of his Lordſhip's pen. But 
the hiſtory is in every one's hands: We ma 
truſt the meanneſt reader with this fr 
abuſe and miſrepreſentation of it: No one 
can be impoſed upon by it, unleſs wilfully. 
9. There remains now only one particu- 
lar under this head to ſpeak to ; but this a 
particular of great conſequence indeed: Tt is 


levelled againſt Chriſt's reſurrection and aſ- 


cenſion. Now, as his miſſion and the Goſ- 
pels are true, and they are allowed by his 
Lordſhip to be true, theſe prime articles are 
unconteſtable. But both theſe events are ſaid 
to have paſſed in a very private manner, 
There were few er of the latter. The 
eleven diſciples at leaſt were witneſſes of it, 
according to all the accounts we have. And 
ſure theſe are a ſufficient number to atteſt ſo 

11 a 155 open 
« was it not in thine own power?” This ſhews, 
that his dedication of his ſubſtance was entirely 
voluntary, and that he might, if he had pleaſed, 
have innocently kept the whole. But by giv- 
ing only a part, and aſſerting it to be the whole, 
he was not only guilty of a ſolemn lie, and an 
attempt to mock God, but a direct and intend- 
ed fraud. For a competent and proportionable 
diſtribution of the whole money contributed 
was made by the Apoſtles. _ He therefore by 
having pretended to give the whole, would 
expect to live upon the common dividend ; and, 
conſidering what he had reſerved, might have 
been unjuſtly a gainer by his ſeeming bounty... , 
This is the true account: And I muſt leave it 
now to the reader to conſider, how very unfair 
and profane a turn his Lordſhip has given to this 
pallage, 3 


(134) | 
open a fact. But there were no witneſſes, pro- 
perly ſpeaking of his reſurrection. Yes, the 
watch were ſo : As indeed were all that ſaw 
him after he was riſen. For nothing can be 
clearer, than that the event here proves the 
miracle. Every one, who ſaw him dead, 

and afterwards alive, were as properly wit- 
neſſes of his being riſen, had as good ſatiſ- 
faction of the truth of this fact, and were 
as capable of declaring it to others, as if they 
had ſeen him in the very article of riſing... 
Well, but the perſons ſaid to have ſeen him 
were but few. This is plainly contradicting 
the Scripture without any reaſon. The Goſpels 
repreſent the women and the eleven Apoſtles, 
and Cleophas with the other who went to 
Emmaus, as having received this favour. And 
St. Paul mentions himſelf and above five 
hundred brethren, who at once had ſeen him. 
This the noble Lord knew ; and therefore, 
to get rid of this teſtimony, he ſays, Sz. 
Paul deſerves no credit, affirming this againſt 
the whole tenor of the goſpels. But do the 
goſpels ſay one word to deny this fact ? Do 
they ſay, that the Apoſtles ozly and a few 
women ſaw him? No, they are ſilent as to 
this circumſtance. St. Paul, who equally 
oved his commiſſion by miracles, and 
whoſe epiſtles are equally parts of the canon 
with the goſpels, adds this part of the hiſtory 
for our ſtronger confirmation. And can this 
with the leaſt propriety, be ſaid to con- 
tradict their relations, or to be againſt 
the whole tenor of them? Does St. John 
contradict St. Matthew, by giving an ac- 
count of ſome appearances of Chriſt, 
which this evangeliſt had omitted? One is 
© _ aſbamed 
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aſhamed to anſwer ſuch mere cavils.... 
Laſtly, Chrift ſcarce ſhewed himſelf... . in 
ſuch a manner as they could know by it, cer- 
tainly, that it was he whom they had ſeen. 
However cautiouſly this. be worded, it is 
moſt untrue, and flatly contrary to what the 
goſpels teach. If appearing frequently to 
the perſons, who of all others knew him 
beſt, converſing with them, eating and drink- 
ing before them, ſuffering them to handle 
him, and one of them, more incredulous 
than the reſt, to feel the print of the wounds 
he had received at his crucifixion ; if all this 
would not give certain information of the 
reality and identity of his perſon ; it will be 
impoſſible to ſay, how ſufficient ſatisfaction 
could in a ſuch a caſe be haas. 
THUS feeble in all its parts is our noble 
writer's attack againſt this fundamental truth, 
this corner ſtone, of our religion. Let us 
proceed to what he ſaysjof the truth, per fec- 
tion, and uſefulneſs of Chriſtianity, The ſum 
of his conceſſions collected under the twelfth 
head is as follows. Genuine Chriſtianity is 
contained in the goſpels, and is the word of 
God... it is a perfect diſpenſation . . . ſands 


examinations .. .. has all the proofs it can 


have. . . was eſtabliſhed by miracles and ſuf- _ 


ferings . , . ſpread beyond the bounds of the 

oman empire in three centuries . .. is in 
every point conformable to the law of nature _ 
.. is a continued leſſon of the ſtrifteft mora- 
lity. . + Face all that was wanting in the 


philoſophers . . contributed to defiroy poly- 


theiſin and idolatry . . . moſt tends to promote 
the peace and happineſs of mankind .-. , makes 
the law of right reaſon ſtriftly a law . . . is 
a compleat fiſtem to all the purpoſes of reli- 


gion 
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gion. . . is ſupported by ſanttions 4 future 
rewards and puniſhments. 


All theſe encomiums are ſtrictly true; and 
ſurely they ſhould make us, as lovers of 
truth, of private and of ſocial good, gladly 
and ſtedfaſtly hold faſt our Chriſtian profeſ- 

| ſion, without being ſhaken by any objecti- 
ons, which can be raiſed againſt it; remem- 
bering that nothing is ſo true, or ſo perfect, 
as to have eſcaped clear of all 9 
and objections. | 
Let us now hear what is e by the 
ſame perſon on the other fide. _ 
Vol. II. Revelation has had no better ſucceſs than 
p. 235. reaſon. 
p. 259. When we conſider the great md . 
purpoſes of this revelation . . we are ready 
to conclude, that ſuch a revelition muſt have 
left reaſon nothing to do, muſt have forced 
conviction, and have taken r even the 
poſſibility of doubt. 
p. 270. If we had all the original proofs for and 
agagainſt our religion, though proofs would 
have been more abundant, the evidence 
would have been greater, and we ſhould be 
puzzled as much by contradictory, as we are 
| 5 ſcanty, proofs. 
p. 275; Divines are accuſed of madneſs for endes- 
vouring to ſhew the reaſons and the connec- 
tion of the Divine diſpenſations. | 
p. 304:  Theapoſtles, ſaints, and doctors of Chriſtia- 
nity have not had the power to reform the world. 
Vol. III. Such a motley crowd of Jews and hea- 
P- 24+ thens as the firſt converts to Chriſtianity were, 
could not fail to mix a leaven of judaic and 
heathen theology into the Chriſtian ſyſtem. 
P. zz. No monuments can be more uncertain, 


than thoſe of Chriſtian tradition. 
05 . Theſe 
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Theſe never more ſo than at firſt. 
Eccleſiaſtical tradition has been, from the 
firſt and pureſt ages, founded for the moſt 
part, in ignorance, ſuperſtition, enthuſiaſm, 
and fraud. | Bop =t, 


The ſcene of Chriſtianity has been always p- 174. 


a ſcene of diſſenſion, of hatred, of perſecu- 
tion, and of blood. 


The proof of Chriſtianity by miracles be- Vol. IV. 
came in a very little time, traditional and p. 23. 


hiſtorical: and one might be allowed to 
wonder how the effect of it continued, and 
increaſed too, as the force of it diminiſhed. 


That the Chriſtian law is nothing elſe p. 26. 


than the law of nature, enforced by a new 
revelation, every friend to Chriſtianity admits. 


The Chriſtian revelation has not effectu- p. 240. 


ally reformed the world. See the pages be- 
fore and after, where it is contended, that the 
world. has not been bettered by it. 


They, to whom the terms of the Chriſ- p- 278. 


tian religion were communicated, might ſay, 
with ſound reaſon and the unprejudiced light 
of nature on their ſide, that theſe terms would 
have been communicated to all mankind 
alike, if the revelation had been from God; 
ſince all mankind were alike obliged to them, 
and ſince they to whom theſe terms had not 

been communicated, would die, and might 
be damned, in their involuntary ignorance 
of them. 


Though * religion forbids pride, and p. 342 


teaches humility, yet the whole ſyſtem of 
it tends to inſpire the former into all thoſe, 
who are not able to diſcern the conſiſtency 
of particular precepts and of the ſyſtem, 
which I preſume that very ſe are.. The 
1 pProofs 
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| proofs of this are, our being faid to be 


Vol. V. 
p. 130. 


3s. 


made in the image of God, the final cauſe 

of the creation, and redeemed by his ſon. 
The chriſtian notion of rewards and pu- 

niſhments repreſented, as if there will be 


no proportion obſerved between the various 


degrees of merit and demerit. 5 

Chriſtianity preſerved in many reſpects a 
ſtrong tang of the ſpirit of Judaiſm. 

HOW very different is this repreſentation 
of our religion from the former? That con- 
tained many juſt and excellent things in its 
praiſe : the whole deſign of this is to diſ- 
honor and diſgrace it, But in vain are all 
ſuch attempts, though made by the greateſt 
geniuſes in the world. 


I. We cannot believe, that revelation has 
had no better ſucceſs than reaſon had ; that 


- the world has not been bettered by Chriſtianity ; 


having been told by his Lordſhip, that our 
Saviour found the whole world in a ſtate of 
error, concerning the firſt principle of natu- 
ral religion ; and that the ſpreading of Chri- 


 flianity has contributed to deſtroy polytheiſm 


and idolatry, This, we know, unaſliſted 
reaſon could not do. This I hope, is in a 
great meaſure, reforming and bettering the 
world, Much has indeed been done to- 
wards mending it, by Chriſtianity. And if 
more has not been effeQually, ſtill this is 
the fault of men, who may deſpiſe or neglect 
the beſt rules of life and manners, and who 
cannot be forced into virtue and obedience ; 
but it ſhould never be objected as a reproach 
to our religion, which contains every help 
and advantage to this purpoſe, that any inſti- 
tution can poſlibly have, Look back to the 


commen- 
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commendations, the high commendations, 
of its excellency and uſefulneſs, which we 
before extracted from the noble author, and 
we ſhall want no farther proof of this mat- 
ter. | e 

2. Indeed, in one place, we find his Lord- 
ſhip aſſerting, that he whole fſtem of our 
religion tends: io inſpire pride, which muſt be 
owned to be a great root of evil, and foun- 
tain of miſchief, into the greateſt part of 
Chriſtians. But the inſtances brought in 
proof of this are not ſufficient to juſtify the 
aſſertion. - It is no pride to acknowlege the 
real dignity of our nature, and the great 
bleſſings we have received from heaven. The 
conſideration of our reaſon and liberty, of 
our being the principal creature in this lower 
world, profited and ſerved by every thing 
round us, and much more, of our having 
been wonderfully redeemed from the power 
and guilt and puniſhment of our ſins by the 
condeſcenſion of the Son of God, muſt call 
forth our gratitude; and gratitude, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as binds us to acknowlege perpetu- 
ally, that our deliverance from miſery, our 
power of acting right, our hope of future 
happineſs, are owing to the atonement, 
the grace, the mediation of Another will 

ever be attended with humility. So that 
there is no ſort of difficulty in diſcerning the 
conſiſtency of particular precepts, and the 
whole ſyſtem. Both look one way: Every 
part of the law of nature is here inculcated 
and inforced. And the additional inftituti- 
ons and doctrines (for ſurely no friend to 
Chriſtianity does or can admit the Chriſtian 

law to be nothing elſe than the law of nature 
| inforced 
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inforced by revelation) contained in the Goſ- 
pels, directly tend to promote both public 


and private happineſs. 
3. The vices of the world, under ſuch an 
admirable diſpenſation, are then a diſgrace to 
the perſons guilty of them, and much to be 
lamented. However, Lord Bolingbroke ap- 
pears to have aggravated the matter much, 
when he ſays the ſcene of Chriſtianity has 
been always a ſcene A a ferfion, hatred, of 
perſecution, and of blaad. He cannot ſay, 
conliſtently with his own declarations, that 
theſe evils are ever chargeable on Chriſtia- 
nity, which in the ſtricteſt manner forbids 
them. And ſome centuries paſt, before any 
other warmth, than that of a harmleſs and 
laudable zeal for the truths of their religion, 
was found among Chriſtians. In the early 
times, theſe were indeed expoſed to hatred 
and perſecution from their heathen enemies, 
on account of their religion : but they were 
generally at union among themſelves. And 
in every age, the good influence of Chriſti- 
anity, eſpecially where it is profeſſed in its 
purity, has appeared in th viour of very 
many; and the nobleſt fruits of concord, be- 
nevolence, and love, have ſprung from this 
ſound and happy root, far exceeding and over- 

ballancing the inſtances of diſſenſion, &c. 
4. The ſpeedy propagation, and ew 

ſucceſs, of our religion, in the three fir 
centuries, is acknowledged by his Lordſhip; 
who alſo owns, that the firſt preachers of it 
eſtabliſbed it by their miracles and ſufferings. 
And indeed by no other means was this poſ- 
ſible to be done. Yet this does not ſeem to 
have ſatisfied him. He thinks, that all the 
; circum- 
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circumſtances of this revelation conſidered, 
it muſt have pe conviction, and have taken 
away even the poſſibility of doubt. Something 

like this was alledged againſt the the ac- 
count of the miracles of Moſes,” and the 
frequent defections of the Iſraelites. What 
was ſaid in anſwer to that plea, is appli- 
.cable here. Conviction is not to be forced 
from beings created free. In matters of re- 
ligion, prejudices and paſſions operate more 
ſtrongly, than they do in common ſubjects. 
Here it is but too uſual to withſtand the force 
both of reaſon and evidence. This was pe- 
culiarly viſible in our Saviour's time : And 
therefore the unbelief and oppoſition of the 
generality then, ought not to throw the leaſt 
ſuſpicion on the accounts of the | Goſpels, 
any more than the unbelief of vain and 
wicked men can now, on the truth of Chri- 
P in LT Te 5 
5. After we have ſeen Lord Bolingbroke 
owning the Chriſtian religion to have been 
eſtabliſhed by miracles, to be able to ſtand 
examination, to have been taught by God, 
to have all the proofs it could have; is it not 
ſurprizing to find him ſaying, that we are 
now puzzled by ſcanty preofs ; and infinuat- 
Ing, that there were ſome original proofs 
againſt it, which are loſt, and which would 
contradict what we have for it ? How was it 
poſſible for him to know this laſt particuiar ? 
There are no accounts of any thing of this 
ſort recorded; and the very ſucceſs of the 
Goſpel diſproves it. For if the facts on 


which it ſtands, could have been early con- 


tradicted, it muſt have been quaſhed at 
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6. But 
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6. But though the proof by miracles was, 
no doubt, eee for the converſion of thoſe 
who ſaw them ; yet we are told, it became in 
a very little time traditional and hiſtorical ; 
the force of it diminiſhed; no monuments can 
be more uncertain than thoſe of Chriſtian tra- 
dition; theſe never more ſo than at firſt ; eccle- 
fraſtical tradition has been from the firſt and 
pureſt ages founded for the moſt part, in igno- 
rance, ſuperſtition, enthuſiaſm and fraud. 
Theſe are very ſevere words : And if they 
are true, we can have no dependance on the 
proof of Chriſtianity; nor had the firſt Chri- 
ftians, who were not eye witneſſes of the 
miracles and hearers of thoſe who worked 
them, any that is ſure and certain. And 
how then can Chriſtianity require our vene- 
ration and ſtrict conformity, as his Lordſhip 
/ 00 GH OE ES RH 

I have ſpoken before about the diminiſhing 
of traditionary proof; and have now only to 
add a word or two in vindication of-the writ- 
ten traditions of eccleſiaſtical writers, con- 
cerning the books of Scripture, and the ori- 
ginal miracles. They are very far from de- 
ſerving the dreadful character, which his 
Lordſhip has thought proper, but without 
any proof, to beſtow upon them. They are 
handed down from time to time by the moſt 
conſiderable Chriſtians in their reſpective 
ages, who had all aſſurances of the truth and 

many of whom ſealed their veracity by mar- 
rdom. They were received by the whole 
body of Chriſtians, and uncontradicted by 
heathens: Nor will a few miſtakes in 
other matters deſtroy their evidence. 
POT 7. That 
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7. That all the Divine diſpenſations are 
quite reaſonable and connected, muſt in ge- 
neral be affirmed. Reaſon, the law, and 
the Goſpel, we have cauſe, with his Lord- 
ſhip's allowance, to think Divine diſpenſa- 
tions. Where the uſes, intents, and har- 
mony of theſe can be made appear ; as in- 
deed they may be made appear . plainly in 
many particulars, this is a point, which it is 
very ſuitable to the profeſſion of the clergy, 
and very much to the credit of the religion 
they teach, to endeavour to ſhew and explain. 
And if at any time they ſhould- fail in any 
part of this attempt, I muſt humbly preſume, 
that ſuch endeavour is quite laudable in 
them ; and that they ought not to be accuſed, 
much leſs in general to be accuſed of mad- 
neſs on this account. x 

8. Some miſrepreſentations of our religion 
occur next to our notice. The firſt converts 
to it, being Fews and Heathens, muſt have 
mixed it with Fudaic and heathen theology. 
But, as this muſt have been in the times of 
the apoſtles and firſt preachers of. the goſ- 
pel; theſe, it may be ſuppoſed, had both 
power and will to preſerve it free from all 
material errors. It is from their writings, that 
we form our judgment of genuine Chriſtia- 
nity: and therefore, whatever the private 
notions of any of their diſciples might have 
been, we have ſufficient means to diſcover 
them, and guard againſt them. Chriſtia- 
nity is ſaid to have preſerved in many reſpects, 
a ſtrong tang of the ſpirit of Fudaiſm. If 
we except the oddneſs of the expreſhon, we 
may admit the remark; Many particulars 
are ſimilar in theſe two diſpenſations. Nay, 
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they may juſtly be thought one and the ſame 
holy diſpenſation, gradually revealed ; firſt 


imperfectly in types and figures, and now 
fully — and manifeſted. This is 


the light, in which the apoſtle to the Gen- 


tiles himſelf conſiders them . . . But ſurely 
it cannot be ſaid that Chriſtianity hath any 
tang of partiality or ill temper. And if this 
be what his Lerdſhip meant, his obſervation 
is moſt untrue, and inconſiſtent with what 
he has elſewhere allowed. 

The noble Lord entirely miſtakes the 


Chriſtian notion of rewards and puniſhments, 


when he repreſents it, as obſerving no pro- 
ortion between the various degrees of merit 


and demerit. The goſpels my ſufficiently 
_ obviate any ſuch pretence. 
rewards, the parable of the talents is full, 


ith regard 6 


clear, and deciſive. And as to future pu- 
niſhments, we need only appeal to thoſe 
places where mention is made of receiving 
“greater damnation,” and of being ** beaten 
with many, andwith few, ſtripes. So that 
there will be a proportion, and this ſtrictly 
juſt and anſwerable to our different conduct. 
9. The objection againſt the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, from-its not having been communi- 
cated to all mankind, has been frequently 
conſidered with great accuracy, and anſwered 
to the fulleſt ſatisfaction. I ſhall not repeat 
here the ſubſtance of what has been urged. 


But as Lord Bolingbroke has revived the 


difficulty, let us confine ourſelves to conſider 


the rea ons he has been pleaſed to produce. 


Theſe are, that all mankind were alike oblig- 


ed to the terms of the Chriſtian religion ; and 
that * to . theſe had not been commu- 


nicated, 
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nicated, wouid dye, and might be damned, 
in their involuntary ignorance of them. 1 
muſt ſuppoſe his meaning to have been, for 
not "obſerving the terms which they were 


obliged to obſerve, though they could not 


diſcover them. And indeed this ſuppoſition 
is a ſtrong imputation on the goodneſs of 
God: And they, who hold it, will find it 
impoſſible to clear the Chriſtian ſcheme from 
the objection riſing from the want of uni- 
verſality. But then this is no doctrine of the 
goſpel; which never teaches, that men are 
obliged to what they do not know, or will 
be puniſhed for what they cannot help; and 
which gives us very different notions both of 
the juſtice and mercy of God's dealings with 
mankind. Here then wre ſee an arbitrary 
hypotheſis ſet up, and built upon, as if it 
had been entirely received and maintained. 
And therefore y 55 reaſon, and the unpre- 
judiced light of nature, could not reje& our 
religion, becauſe it was not communicated 
to all alike. The ſame is the caſe of almoſt 
all God's other gifts. We are not here fa- 
voured all alike: Nor ſhall be hereafter 
judged by the ſame rule, nor rewarded or 
puniſhed all alike. 3 
O Obſerve farther, that this objection, if 
it had any weight, does not affect us only 
in theſe latter ages, but would have had 
equal weight at the beginning of the goſpel ; 
and might have been with the ſame force 
propoſed even by thoſe, who were eye wit- 
neſſes of miracles. Little then might we 
expect it from this noble author, who had 
owned theſe ſufficient to the converſion of all 
thoſe who ſaw them. If this be true, the 
G objeCtion 
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objection can have no ſtrength. Miracles 
cannot take place, where there is a prior 
proof of falſehood. Where then miracles 
were ſufficient to convince, there could be 
no ſuch proof : And if there was not then, 
there cannot be now. n 

UNDER the thirteenth head are com- 
prized three or more articles, Grace, My/- 
teries, Sacraments, &c. Of grace he yields, 
that without añ aſſiſtance unknown to reaſon, 
i. e. ſuperior to reaſon,” what this could not 
teach or. aſſure us of, it is impoſſible to extin- 
guiſh luſt ; that he does not mean to exclude 
the influence of grace in making converts, 
though he has no conception of it, i. e. as we 
muſt underſtand him, of the manner how 
this operates; that the doctrine 52 co-operating 
with God, and the way of ſalvation being 
open to all who did ſo, appears moderate, 
. reaſonable, and no way repugnant to the 
ideas of Divine juſtice and goodneſs ; and 
that thus to co-operate is honour enough for 
the creature . . . All this is right; and is, I 
truſt, an effectual anſwer to the following 
paſſages, which are of another tendency. 


Vol. I. A religious education, a warm head, and 
p. 176. a warmer heart, hope, fear, grief, joy, ſtrong 


paſſions turned by prejudice and habit to 
devotion, devotion itſelf nurſing its own 
principles, the effect in its turn becoming a 
' cauſe uniform and conſtant, or redoubling 
its force, on the leaſt failure, in acts of 
attrition, contrition, mortification and re- 
pentance .. theſe repreſented as the cauſes 
of what is uſually ſuppoſed God's grace, as 
ſufficient to produce all the behaviour of 
Saints, confeſſors, or martyrs. 
A myſtery 
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A myſtery, i. e. a thing unknown. p. 340. 
A myſtery is ſomething unintelligible, or Vol. II. 
any thing more than the ſound of words. p. 282. 
The ſacraments ſoon perverted by the p. 314. 
fathers, who imitated the heathen myſteries. 
New thoughts and diſpoſitions given to the Vol. V. 
mind, and in conſequence, new determina- p. 29. 
tions to the will, muſt alter the ordinary and 
natural progreſſion of human underſtanding, 
and reſume our freedom of will. 
If ſome men were determined to goodneſs p. 43- 
by the ſilent workings of the ſpirit, and others 
not, which they muſt be on the ſuppoſition 
of particular providences. 
The trite ceremony of baptiſm is made ſoP- 198. 
eſſential a 8 of religion under the vague 
name of a Sacrament, &c. n 
1. THE reader cannot fail to obſerve, 
that the aſſiſtance owned, in the firſt extracts, 
to be unknown to reaſon, and neceſſary to con- 
quer luſt, is in theſe laſt totally reſolved into 
natural cauſes, ſtrong enough to produce the 
very vor and hardeſt inſtances of duty. 
A good education is indeed the way to 
ſtrengthen the good difpoſitions of the mind. 
_ Habits of devotion are means of drawing 
down the Divine aſſiſtance, as well as of co- 
operating with it, and increaſing it. The 
power and efficacy of theſe means are un- 
doubted, The different ſucceſs of religious 
and irreligious perſons, in the matter of ſelf 
reformation, ſhews this fully. Hence we 
have great cauſe to uſe theſe means, and great 
reaſon to be thankful to God for preſcribing 
them in his holy word . . . But can any 
one of himſelf know, whether theſe means 
operate altogether naturally, or partly by the 
5 | ; G2 bleſſing 
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blefling andgraceof God ſuperadded to them ? 
We are capable of being influenced by our 
fellow creatures, even when we do not per- 
ceive it: Are we not much more by the Fa- 
ther of*Spirits ? Why then ſhould we not be- 
lieve the Scripture, when it tells us, that 
without his grace we can do nothing? Sin- 
ners can have no excuſe from hence, who 
* obtain this, if they will duly apply for it. 

ut ſetting aſide the ſuppoſition of Divine 
grace, all the means mentioned by his Lord- 
ſhip, and indeed all we can uſe, will little 
avail againſt the frailty of human nature; 
nor indeed could they be expected to riſe 
themſelves Gag conſiderable height. 


2. According to the other poſitions above, 
relating to the Divine influences, I may aſk 
what room is there to talk of our co-operating 
with God, which is before allowed to be 
reaſonable? Of particular providences enough 
has been ſaid already. A conſequence of our 
belief of theſe is an expectation of particu - 
lar grace and help in time of need and temp- 
tation, and in anſwer to our prayers. There 
is nothing abſurd in ſuppoſing, on the au- 
thority of Scripture, the ſilent workings of the 
Spirit in our ſouls,” The manner of this we 
are indeed ignorant of. But it would be pre- 
ſumptuous to ſuppoſe, that when God gave us 
our reaſon and liberty, he precluded himſelf 
from aſſiſting and ſtrengthening either of 
theſe faculties ever after; or from giving the 
mind new light, or new thoughts and diſpo- 
ſitions, whenever he ſhould pleaſe. And 
when we feel ourſelves; frail and weak, and 
are aſſured of help from above, it is moſt 
ungrateful to reject ſuch aſſurances, ** * 
* * 15 refuſe 
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refuſe ſuch offers. We have no reaſon 
to think, that ordinarily, the ſpirit of 
Gad determines bad men irreſiſtibly to good- 
neſs. In ſuch caſe our freewill might in part 
be reſumed. But this is not what the Scrip- 
ture teaches us: And Scripture is anſwerable 
for no miſrepreſentations or errors of men. 

3. The two Sacraments Lord Bolingbroke 

owns to be certainly Divine ceremonies; to be 
RA ceremonies ; the inſtitution of the 
rd's ſupper to be me/? intell:gible and rea- 
ſonable , . .. And yet he ſays, the ſacraments 
_ were ſoon perverted by the fathers, who imi- 
| tated the heathen myſteries . . . He ſpeaks of the 
trite ceremony of baptiſm . . . as being made 


ſo eſſential a part of religion under the + 


vague name of a ſacrament . . . And is not a 
Divine ceremony, therefore really an ęſſential 
part of religion, to thoſe who are apprized of 
its appointment ? Baptiſm was indeed uſed 

before in other religions, and adopted by our 
Saviour. And poſſibly this might be what 
his Lordſhip meant by calling it a trite cere- 
mony. But is it therefore leſs reſpectable, or 
to be lighted or neglected, when ſo expreſsly 
enjoined ina religion which came from God ? 
No ſurely. As to the fathers, I have not time 
at preſent to vindicate them from a general 

accuſation. But I muſt obſerve, that accord- 
ing to his Lordſhip's account of the heathen 
myſteries, the imitating theſe could be no 
great offence. | For he ſays, Vol. I. p. 354. 

that by theſe, leſſons of morality were frequently 
renewed, habits of piety were ſolemnly main- 

tained ; and to enforce them all, that great 
ſanction, which conſiſts in the rewards aud pu- 
niſbments of another 7 .. « Was inculcated 
e 3 fo 
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fo, that every man muſt apply it. to himſelf, 


and the impreſſion be laſting . . . Well then, 
if the fathers applied the ſacraments to ſuch 
good purpoſes, forgive. them this wrong. If 
this was a perverſion, it was, we · ſee, a pro- 
fitable and a laudable one. Not but, the ſa- 
craments were in their own nature adapted, 
and much more than any heathen myſteries 
were, to anſwer theſe, and other excellent 
ll. Ki 

4. Our noble writer owns many incompre- 
benſible doctrines in the goſpel ; that a re- 
vealed truth's being myſterious is no objection 
to the belief of it; that there is, and needs 
muſt be, ſomething marvellous in revelation; 
that human nature cannot penetrate the ſecrets 


of the divine nature and economy . . . But, he 


alſo explains a myſtery to be a thing unknown, 
And again, he tells us, @ my/tery is ſomething 
unintelligible, or any thing more than the ſound 
of words. Though he muſt well know, that 
this term ſignifies, not what is not at all 
underſtood, but what is not perfectly under- 
ſtood ; which is the caſe of moſt things of 
any importance... And fo far was he, not- 
withſtanding his own conceſſions, from al- 
lowing the myſteries of the goſpe}, that we 
find him frequently declaiming againſt them. 
Nay, as we have ſeen, he repreſents the law 
of nature enforced by revelation, as the whole 
of the Chriſtian law ; and the law of nature 
as containing nothing incomprehenſible. 'T'o 
reconcile all this is far above my mean abi- 
lities. NET ET ͤ ͤ ͤ £35 OSS ISIBAR 
5. Lord Bolingbroke ſays, he may admit, 
that not only things inconſiſtent with the law 
F nature may be revealed, but alſo poſetive 
| * FPrecepts 
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precepts about things indifferent may thus be- 
come obligatory . . . I will not conceal, that he 
ſays, the point is not clear enough to oblige 
him to admit it neceſſarily. However, at 
leaſt we may conclude, that ſuch precepts 
are poſſible. Otherwiſe he could not think 
himſelf at liberty ſo much as to make a ſup- 
_ poſition about them. And as he has owned 
the ſacraments to be Divine inſtitutions, this 
poſſibility. grows up into a certainty; and in 
order to be conſiſtent, he muſt be obliged 
to admit the point neceſſarily. And this, 
though it will involve him in another contra- 
diction, and quite overthrow his ſcheme: of 
making the law of nature the whole ſub- 
ſtance of revealed religion. x 
THE reader will probably rejoice with 
me, that we are come to the fourteenth and 
laſt head. This relates to the clergy, the ex- 
ternal religion, the reformation. As to the 
clergy, it is granted, that 4 clergy might be 
uſeful in ſubordination to the civil magiſlrate; 
that warte an aut his apaſtles; the apoſtles 
ordained others to ſucceeed them; that neither 
they, nor their immediate ſucceſſors,” exceeded 


the bounds of their commiſſion ; that biſhops * 


were appointed by the apoſtles, atleaſt in their y 


days, to put an end to Factions; that the c- 
cleſiaſtical authority of the clergy was . 
before chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed by Conſtan- 
tine; that a reſped for religion begat à re- 
ſpecs for them ; that as the reformation was 
very beneficial, ſo they were eccleſtaftics 
which took the lead in it; and that our di- 
vines themſelves exhort us to examine.  _ 
All this is much for the honour of our 
clergy. It is owning that their commiſſion 
is Divine ; that they behaved without * 
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till after the firſt century; that their eccleſi- 
aſtical authority was neceſſary for two more; 
that they had great merit in the reformation ; 

1 that they are even now far from deſiring to 
lead men blindfold, or to be believed impli- 
citly ; and that reſpe& for religion produces 
naturally reſpect for them . . . F rom whence 
one would be inclined to think, that diſre- 
ſpeRt to them, and much more ſuch groſs 
abuſes as we have ſeen, eſpecially at a time 
when they are peculiarly inoffenſive, muſt 
proceed from, as well as lead to, a real diſ- 
reſpect to religion. | 7 90 

But his Lordſhip was not always in this 
good humour. To collect all that he has 
ſaid againſt them in theſe Eſſays, would be 
to copy out a great part of them, and would 
be needleſs; as the learned author of the 
View, &. has been beforehand with me, 
and has ſet ſome of the groſſeſt paſſages, and 
bittereſt cenſures, of theſe and other learned 
men, very properly before his readers. I 
ſhall only here extract a few, which relate 
to the authority this order claims. 

Vol. I. Religion may ſubſiſt and flouriſh too, with- 
P- 326. out eccleſiaſtical government. ne; 

Vol. III. The eccleſiaſtical authority of the clergy 
P- 81+, .. unneceſſary and dangerous aſter Con- 

ſtantine. e 

p. 223. Neither preſbytery, epiſcopacy, nor popery 

| is jure diving. | | Fs 

p. 245. The eccleſiaſtical order not of Divine in- 

-  Mitution, nor by that inſtitution independent 
of. the ſta eee. een Wk 

p. 248. Ex communication, before Conſtantine, 

was a cenſure, an excluſion from Chriſtian 
congregations: But this cenſure, and this 
excluſion, 


( 153) 
exclufion, operated on the imagination alone; 
and the puniſhment being imaginary, the 
power was ſo too. | 
The ſtate of Chriſtianity not mended byp 292. 
the reformation in all particulars. Rs 1 
The chimerical weapon of excommuni- Vol. V. 


cation, forged in the chimerical fire of hell. P- 208. 


A very few remarks will be ſufficient here. 

Can religion flouriſh in the midſt of fac- 
tions? Were not theſe, according to the no- 
ble Lord, the occaſion of the erection of epiſ- 
copal government? Is it not moſt highly pro- 
bable, that they would return, if all eccle- 
ſiaſtical government was deſtroyed ? Can or- 
der ſubſiſt in any ſociety, civil or religious, 
without ſome polity? Can national religion 
(ſee head the ſecond) be at all ſupported 
without an eſtabliſhed clergy . . . If Chrift 
ſent his apoſtles with powers to teach, baptize, 
&c. if theſe ordained others, and even ap- 
pointed biſhops ; ſurely the eccleſiaſtical or- 
der muſt be owned to be of Divine inſtitu- 
tion. Theſe powers thus received from 
. Chriſt, were neither derived from, nor de- 
pendent upon the ſtate; I mean not ſo de- 
pendent, as that it can forbid, though in- 
deed it may regulate, the exerciſe of them; 
having the ſame authority over the perſons of 


thoſe, who are inveſted with them, which 


it hath over other men. And the clergy, as 
well as the ſpiritual powers they claim, will be 
always, as well when religion is a civil eſta- 
bliſhment,, as when it is not, uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary to ſociety and government. 

An excluſion from Chriſtian congregations 
is an excluſion from very valuable privileges 
and benefits. Reaſon tells us, that every fo- 
2906 | _ © Ciety 
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ciety muſt have this power lodzed in it, to 
excludę unruly and diſorderly members. 
'Fhe Goſpels, among other powers granted 
by ' Chriſt to his apoſtles, . plainly mention 
this. When duly executed, for I am not 
pleading for any abuſes of it, the future 
ſtate of Chriſtians may be affected by it; 
and others may be thus deterred from abuſing 
the means of ſpiritual improvement. In- 
deed if hell be a chimerical notion, the pu- 
niſhment of excommunication can be no 
other than imaginary. But they, who ſe- 
riouſly conſider and fear the one, can have 
no ſlight notions of the danger of the other. 
If the Chriſtian ordinances, and the com- 
munion of the faithful, be, as moſt un- 
doubtedly they are, helps towards working 
out our falvation, every wiſe and good man 
muſt be moſt ſolicitous to preſerve his right 
to them. And if this ſhould be forfeited 
as a conſequence of any open crimes, we 
ought to endeavour immediately. to be re- 
ſtored to them; but ſurely ought not con- 
temptuouſſy to deſpiſe ſuch authoritative ex- 
cluſion from them; which only ſhews the 
mind to be hardened, and is the way to 
increaſe every bad diſpoſition. - 
When Lord Bolingbroke ſays, the ftate 
of Chriſtianity was not nr, by the re- 
formation, in all particulars, his words are 
ambiguous ; and I am at a loſs to know, 


whether his meaning was, that the refor- 


mation was defective, or that it was in ſome 
reſpects injurious to our religion. This lat- 
ter cannot be ſaid with any ſhew of truth. 
Many errors in doctrine and worſhip were 
thus diſcovered and removed; but no new 
5 3 r 
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ones introduced hereby. At leaſt, if any 
were entertained by private perſons, who 
have ſeparated from the church of Rome, 
this ought not to be imputed to the reforma- 


tion. Though theſe errors came after it, 


they were not cauſed by it... . . As to the 
other ſenſe, we may truly boaſt, that our 
religion was ſo far reformed, as to be a 
compleat rule of life and manners; and to 
be free from every error and every practice, 
which may be dangerous to ſalvation. And 
this ſhould incline us thankfully to adhere, 
and honeſtly to conform, to it; knowing, 
that if we were to goon reforming, as long 

as w perſon is, or pretends to be, diſſa- 
mn we ſhould ſoon have no religion at 
2. Our noble author farther grants under 
this head, the agua F places ſet apart 
for public inſtruction and public worſhip ; 
that ſynagogues ſecured the obſervance of the 

law ; that the decent performance of church 
| ſervices canzot fail to inſpire an awful reſpet?, 
and to maintain a devout attention of mind, 
in the generality. I would beg, that this 
may be particularly obſerved : And if we 
could be ſo happy as to find our Chriſtian 


. worſhip and ſervice regularly and univerſally 


attended, I dare ſay, that ſuch awful reſpect, 
ſuch devout attention, would ſoon end in the 
increaſe of ſound religion, and real virtue, 


among us; and we ſhould become, in every +. 


reſpect, a wiſer and a happier people. 

HAVING now finiſhed my intended 
Analyſis of the late Lord Bolingbroke's Phi- 
loſophical Works, I ſhall leave it to the 
reader to conſider, whether he had any right 
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to ſay, as he does, Vol. II. p. 392. my way 
of thinking, which I have Hand no where 
the leaft reaſin to alter. If this was his 
real opinion, we muſt ſay at leaſt, that his 
memory very: * failed bim. $02. 

However, I find his Lordſhip uttering 
* ſentence, which, tho' 5 no means 
univerſally true, is too much verified in theſe 
works; and which I think ſo highly worthy 
of notice, * 1 Taal cenclu e has tract 
with 0 
Vol. II. GREAT MEN TAKE. GREAT LIBER- 
p. 164. 18, AND EXPECT FO BE'BELIEVED 
ON! THEIR WORDS. * 9% 
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